a 
οὗ the disturb: 


perpetrated against civilians.” 


. The committee claims that it has irrefutable 
proof that at least three Arabs have died as a 
result of beatings inflicted by IDF soldiers. 

‘In a letter handed in recent days to Israel’s 
ICRC representative in Geneva, committee vice 
president Maurice Aubert writes that “thousands 
of people have been the victims of brutality and 
grave ill-treatment at the hands of Israeli 


soldiers.” - 


. Israel's “unacceptable” measures, be adds, 
yhave also been employed against “innocent vic- 


THE PALESTINIAN uprising, 
which now seems to be as carefully 
orchestrated as it was once sponta- 
neous, is beginning to place greater 
emphasis op economic resistance. 


The ontcome of this development is 
very likely to hurt the Palestinian 


population far more cet and in- | 


tensively than it harm Israel. 


And, lacking drama, it may also fail __ 
to arouse the kind of international .᾿ 


—s that its planners are hoping 


The weapons at the disposal of ἢ 


the Palestinians for the campaign 
they apparently envisage are con- 
centrated on three fronts: the work- 
force they provide for the Israeli 
economy, the purchasing power 
they represent for Israeli firms and 
their ability to make their own way. 
Ail three are limited. 

For years, Israelis have speculat- 
ed as to what would happen if the 


1. EIGHT PAGES 
FROM SUNDAY'S 


| EheNew Hork Eimes 
: WEEKLY REVIEW 
INSIDE TODAY 


ed Cross ra 


Post Diplonatic Correspontat 
es εἶ tic (Οἱ jent 
:The International Committee of the Red Cross 
ICRC) has strongly protested Israel's handling 
: ances in the territories and has 
appealed to Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir to 
“bring to an immediate end these serious acts 


the elderly.” 


ed” and a marked 


tims such as young children, pregnant women and ; 


Officials in Jerusalem yesterday described the 
harsh tone of the protest letter as “unprecedent- 
deviation from the committee’s 
usualy “subdued” tone. 

Aubert writes that the committee is “profound- 
ly concemed” at the measures employed by the 
IDF im the territories, which, be says, “must 
adhere A the principle of Pee i 
tween the recognized responsibility for maintain~ εἰ 
ing law and order and the etek employed to a or unrest, particularly 


“The very large number of victims claimed 
since the beginning of December testifies that this 
principle has not been respected by Israeli forces 
responsible for maintaining law and order,” Au- 
bert writes. Noting the death of more than 50 
Palestinians, Aubert states that “the very wide- 
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International committee claims it has proof that at leashS-Arabs. 


R 


serious. 


ity” be- 


few peri 


- 


ps ‘brutality’ of Israel measures 


spread use of physical violence agai 
suspects and tec L against arrested 


the civilian population is equally 


“The consequences” of IDF actions “have 
been observed by ICRC delegates during their 
visits to hospitals and detention centres,” Aubert 
notes, maintaining that at least three people have 
died as a result of beatings. “Hundreds of people 
have been subjected to physical violence, injus- 
tice and arbi Ἷ 


measures even outside fof] 
juring cur- 


Aubert states that the measures employed 
against the civilian population in the West Bank 
and Gaza are “unacceptable” not only because 
they contravene the Fourth Geneva Convention 
“but above all because of their very grave conse- 


quences in humanitarian terms. 


becoming reality. 
But it is likely that the Palestin- 
ians will regret speeding the process 
of uncoupling the Israeli economy 


ὃς COMMENT 


years of “oppression and persecu- 
tion” from their own centralist and 
anti-business governments, Israeli 
entrepreneurs have succeeded in es- 
tablisbing the only modern economy 


cheap labour from the territories im this region that can compete di- 


rectly with Western industrialized 
countries. 


serve to 
sraly accepted τὸ be te best Boge 
er to be its 
for the future. 

Only the construction sector is so 
dependent on Arab labour as to be 
faced with crisis. Even here, there 


longer-term, the result may well be 


two things that are currently un- 
thinkable, namely Jews working on 
building sites (albeit under a differ- 
ent wage structure) and the govern- 
ment easing its stranglehold on the 

supply of land. 
impact of a Palestinian boy- 
cott of Israeli goods would also be 
limited, and beneficial in the long- 
territories and the fact that they are 
a captive market makes them suit- 
able only for low added-vajue 
. produced by low-cost manu- 
often aided by subsidies of 

various sorts. 


(Continued on Page 2, Col. 2) 


Rabin: ‘impossible to rule by force’ 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN / Post Political Reporter 
TEL AVIV — Defence Minister Rabin yesterday ac- 
knowledged that the disturbances in the West Bank and 
Gaza have taught him that it is impossible to rule 1.5 


thillion Palestinians by force. 


~ Speaking at a meeting with Hatikva Quarter Labour 
Party activists, Rabin said: ‘T've learned something in 
the past two and-a-half months. Among other things 
{8ᾶϊ you can't rule by force over one-and-a-half milion 


P: 


terest of security, could be made. 


"If Israel annexed the territories, “what would we do 
with all the Palestinians?” he asked. Responding to a 
‘suggestion from the audience that Israel transfer the 
the administered territories, Rabin 
said: “Transfer so far has only been done to Jews, we 
should not forget that. If we make them cifizens, they 
‘will have 25 to 30 seats in the Knesset. If we don’t, we 
shall be a racist state, not a Jewish one." : 

ἐΣ Rabin said Israel must see to it that life in the territo- 
‘vies continues normally. It is the Arabs who are causing 
‘disruptions with demonstrations, strikes and the use of 
petrol-bombs to keep shops closed and workers from 


Palestinians from 


ccoming to Israel. 


“Ar first, and I am responsible for it, I approved 
-ppening merchants’ shops by force,” Rabin 


‘Anti-Arab police brutality alleged in the heart of Tel Aviv 


“TEL AVIV - Dalit Laub was so 
frightened by what she saw that she 
would have called the police - if 
they had not already been there. 
Indeed they were the cause of her 
fear. ; 
‘As she peered ἐπ through ἃ 
-floor window of her apart- 
ment building on Friday evening. 
Laub saw uniformed police officers 
slapping and hitting the flat's Arab 
tenants in a room cluttered with 


contribute your 
τ Fund/Toy Fund, 
at 02-551626. ° 


alestinians.” ‘ he ‘ 
- . While he niled out the possibility of giving up Israel’s 
sovereignty over Jerusalem, or a retura to the borders: 

1967, Rabin said that certain “corrections,” in the in- 


said. “We 


overturned beds. Though she was 
standing only 10 metres from a busy 
street in central Tel Aviv, she did 
not immediately run for help. 

ἐγ was afraid; it was really violent, 
and 1 did not want to get involved,” 
said Lanb, who lives upstairs in the 


king for puppeteers, . 
entertain children at the 
Fair, April 4 at the 


Jearned that it didn’t work. But the markets are open all 
day long. The radicals know that if they close that down, 
there really won't be any food.” 

Finally, Rabin urged Israelis to have patience and 
wait the current situation out, because Israel has gone 
through worse times. Isra¢l cannot surrender to the 
violence. he said. 


Asher Wallfish adds: Rabin yesterday said that the 
-events in the territories represented “‘a confrontation 
between two national entities.” ὃ 
of Briefing the cabinet at its weekly session on the 
incidents in the territories during the past week, Rabin 
said: “Some of our critics abroad, in Western countries 
for instance, are themselves devoid of the moral basis on 
which to condemn us, in view of their own records.” 
He admitted that abuses did occur, and warned that 
they could not be eliminated entirely. At the same time, 
he said, every alleged excess by soldiers which was 
brought to the attention of the authorities was duly 
investigated, and was sternly handled if established as a 
fa 


ict. : 
“Beatings are not carried out as a form of punish- 
ment,” the minister said. 

Rabin said that Israelis ought to try and understand 
the nature of the struggle in the territories and show 
more patience with the measures being 
to make the inhabitants of the territories realize that 
violence would not bring their objectives closer. 


in order 


did not say anything at 

first,” Maysara Al-jela, 20, of 
told rters. “They just. 
ee το hit mt with their hands and 
walkie-talkies, and also kicked us.” 
‘Later, they allegedly used a 
broom handle and a cinder block as 
well. Alijela said that one officer 
threw him down on a mattress and 


* walked on his back. Three of the 


erg eal herent te 
Bank, spent Friday night in Ichilov 
Hospital, including Al-ljela, who 
suffered two cracked ribs and a 


appointed to investigate. Police 
spokeswoman Dalia Gilad said that 
if the charges were found to have 
substance, legal action would be 


‘Most U.S. Jews 
don’t back Israel’ 


Post Di Correspondent 

Last week's convention of the Na- 
tional Jewish Community Relations 
Council in Los Angeles left an Issae- 
li diplomat in the U.S. with the im- 
pression that “ἃ large part of the 
American Jewish community does 
not support Israel,” and there has 
been "ἃ deep erosion” among those 
who do support this country, 

The tative wrote to the 


Jewish community 2 
marked by deep differences be- 
tween various delegates over Isra- 


Israel. One delegate i 
pressed gratitude that the American 
media were uncovering ‘Israeli 
bnutality.” 

The diplomat concluded his re- 
port: “It is easier to participate in 
international conferences with goy- 
im than in a convention of Jewish 
community representatives.” 


taken against the officers involved. 
Weizman lodged a complaint on 
behalf of his employees and yester- 
day threatened to sne for compensa- 
tion. Meanwhile, he is paying for 
hotel rooms for those of his workers 
who did not return to their homes in 
the territories after’ the incident. 
According to the workers, who 
took reporters and representatives of 
i i ek aed 


policemen showed up on Friday at 
5:30 p.m. Laub recalled that she 


dow to see what was happening. The 
Officers, who were forcing an Arab 
tenant to enter the apartment, 
abruptly told her that everything 
was under control and to shut the 

Inside, the officers allegedly 
wrecked the apartment, turning 
over beds and furniture and throw- 
workers said that the police never 
asked for their identity cards or per- 
mits to remain in Israel overnight -- 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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fed from beatings Ty advance of Shultz visit this week 
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SECOND EDITION 


Three die as unrest 
in W. Bank heats up 


By JOEL GREENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Two Palestinians were shot 
and killed and a third died yes- 
terday on the second consecu- 
tive day of widespread protests 
in the West Bank, following calls 
by the PLO for increased dem- 
onstrations in advance of the 
arrival this week of U.S. Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz. 


At least 17 Palestinians were re- 
ported wounded in yesterday's 
clashes. 


A total of 61 Palestinians have been 
since the protests in the terri- 

tories began in December. : 
il sources gave the follow- 


ing details on an incident in Nablus, 
where protest erupted throughout 
the city in the afternoon: 

A: soldier on patro{ in the old 
quarter was attacked by three knife- 
wielding youths, stabbed and lightly 
injured. During the struggle, a mo- 
torist attempted to run over the 
troops, and an officer opened fire at 
the car, killing a youth sitting beside 
the driver. 

Palestinian sources in Nablus said 
Ragheb Abu Amara, 19, had been 
killed when soldiers opened fire at 
rock-throwers. They said his body 
was taken from the hospital and bur- 
ied in a ion which was inter- 
rupted by clashes with troops. 

The sources reported that a man 


of about 60, Ahmad Abu Salhiyeh, 
died of a heart attack after he was 
overcome by tear-gas, and that doc- 
tors at the Ittihad Nisa‘i Hospital 
said 17 persons had been admitted 
with bulJet wounds, 

Aman was shot and killed at Deir 
Amar near Ramallah in an incident 
still under IDF investigation. Mili- 
tary sources said an investigation 
was underway to determine whether 
troops were involved, though re- 
ports had been received that the 
driver of an Israeli car or mail truck 
had fired shots in the air when his 
vehicle was blocked and surrounded 
by protesters. 

The man, Kamal Fares, 22, was 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 5) 


Shevarnadze talks to Shultz about peace in the Mideast: 
Kremlin wants to get more involved 


MOSCOW (AP) -- Soviet Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze said 
his government wants to play “a 
More active role” in the search for 
an Arab-Israeli settlement as he 
opened talks yesterday with U.S. 
Secretary of State George Shultz. 

The issue of Soviet participation is 
one of the key items on Shultz’s 
agenda for his two days of talks 
here. 

Shultz on Saturday said the Sovi- 
ets should “face up” to their human 


rights problems and establish rela- 
tions with Israel if they intend to 
take part in the talks he will try to 
set up when he goes to the Middle 
East next week. 

But Shevardnadze, chatting with 
a reporter while waiting for Shultz at 


the Soviet Foreign Ministry's ele-. 


gant guest house in central Moscow, 
said bis government already was 
playing a “constructive role” in the 
region. 

““We want to play a more active 


tole also in the negotiations,” he 
said. 


Prime Minister Shamir has resist- 


τς ed Soviet participation in the search 


for a Middle East settlement. 
Shultz’s talks here are intended to 
prepare the next superpower sum- 
mit meeting between U.S. President 
Reagan and Soviet Communist Par- 
ty leader Gorbachev. The summit is 
to be held in Moscow, but the date 
has not been set. 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 2) 


PLO, Palestinians split over meeting 


By JOEL GREENBERG | 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Differences have emerged be- 
tween local Palestinian leaders and 
the PLO regarding the advisability 
of a meeting with U. S. Secretary of 
State Pasi Shultz. The PLO last 
Dight i a severe warning to Pal- 
estinians in the territories not to 
meet Shultz this week, rejecting 
pressure by local Palestinian person- 
alities to sanction the meeting. 

In a radio broadcast from Bagh- 
dad, the organization warned Pales- 
tinian public figures against “daring 
to think about" a meeting with 
Shultz. The PLO has rejected the 
Gieeting, officially on the grounds 
that Shultz is heavily biased in Isra- 


el’s favour and hostile to minimal 
Palestinian demands. 

The PLO warning fuelled senti- 
ment among street activists against 
the meeting, but failed to change the 
views of many of the potential invi- 
tees, who insisted last night that a 
meeting with Shultz would be bene- 
ficial, and a boycott counterproduc- 
tive. The Palestinians indicated that 
if they ultimately boycotted the 
meenng in deference to the PLO, 
they would be compromising their 
own sense of what was politically 
advantageous for the Palestinians. 

Leaflets signed by the Democratic 
Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine, which called for protests today 
to mark the anniversary of the 


founding of the organization. de- 
nounced Shultz and his negotiation 

als. Graffiti on walls in Ra- 
mallah also denounced the secretary 
of state. 

But some Palestinians who met 
Saturday with U.S. special envoy 
‘Wat Cluverius at the U.S. consulate 
in Jerusalem to hear details of the 


‘American proposals were unani- 


mons last night in their support of 
the meeting. A suggestion was even 
raised during the meeting with Ciu- 
verius, that some of the Palestinians 
meet abroad with PLO representa- 
tives to persuade them to sanction 
the talks, though this was later re- 
jected for fear of prosecution by Is- 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 1) 
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| THE WEATHER 
Yesterday's Yesterday's Today's 
i Min-Max = Max 
Jerusalem 54. 3-13 10 
Golan 7 ΔῈ ‘2 
Nahariya ᾿ 6 10-1 
Safad “- 89 7.11 8 
Haifa Port 78 9.15 16 
Tiberias 18 71:20 16 
Nazareth 58 8:15 “μι 
Afula 61 5-18 15 
Shomron wo 1-15 12 
Tel Aviv “- 10.18 15 
BG Αἱ [ O17 14 
Jericho 67 τῶι 18 
Gaza 61 ne 15 
Beersheba 44 5-18 15 
Ἐπαι 2 11-25 20 


Rain, strong winds and thunder- 
storms will buffet the country today, 
tomorrow, and Wednesday, the duty 
weatherman icted. 


he said. . 

Bat friendlier weather is likely lat- 
er in the week. The storms are ex- 
pected to ease up by Thursday. 

“We're hoping for a nice week- 
ead,” the weatherman concluded. 


Tight-lipped™ 
Australian FM 
sidesteps media 


By GREER FAY CASHMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Australian Foreign Affairs and 
Trade Minister Bill Hayden refused 
to talk to the media when he arrived 
here yesterday. Hayden, on the final 
leg of a Middle East tour to Syria, 
Jordan, Egypt and Israel, made no 
Statements either at the airport, 
where he was met by Foreign Minis- 
ter Peres, or on his arrival in 
Jerusalem. . 

Asked by The Post whether he 
was carrying a message from the 
Jordanians, Hayden replied that 
they could convey their own mes- 
sages. Questioned further about 
Prime Minister Hawke's missive to 
Prime Minister Shamir, Hayden 
made it clear that he would not dis- 


cuss its contents with anyone other ἢ 


than Shamir, whom he is slated to 
meet late this afternoon. 

Australian television crews who 

flew in from Europe and requested 
interviews were denied, as were 
members of the Israeli press. 
. Usually obliging in his relations 
with the media, Hayden was report- 
edly concerned that he will be shad- 
owed by the press when he visits 
Gaza on Tuesday, prior to his de- 
parture from Israel. He does not 
want his meetings with Palestinians 
to become media events. 

Hayden yesterday met with U.S. 
Ambassador Thomas Pickering. To- 
day he will meet with Peres, Shamir, 
President Herzog and Industry and 
‘Frade Minister Ariel Sharon. In the 
evening, he will be the guest of hon- 
our at a dinner hosted by Peres. 


‘(Continued from Page One) 
rael. Among those attending the 
meeting with Cluverius were Gaza 
laywer Fayez Abu Rahme, Ramal- 
lah doctor Yassir Obeid, Bethlehem 
Mayor Elias Freij, and the acting 
president of the Islamic University 
in Gaza, Muhammad Siam. 
Al-Fajr editor Hanna Sisiora, 
who is in Europe trying to persuade 
the PLO to change its position, is to 
retum today and report on pros- 
pects for the meeting with Shultz. 
Nablus businessman Said Kan- 
‘aan told The Jerusalem Post that 
though he favoured meeting Shultz, 
the discussions would not take place 
bécause of the PLO’s opposition. 
He said the PLO had made a meet- 
ing conditional on the inclusion of 
Palestinians, nominated by the .or- 
ization, from outside the territo- 
Ties and on the holding of the meet- 
ing in Cairo, Amman or Damascus. 
The reason for these demands, ac- 
cording to Kan’aan, was to counter 
American attempts to isolate Pales- 
tinians in the territories from the 
leadership abroad. U.S. officials 
bad responded that such meetings 
were possible, but not during the 
forthcoming visit by Shultz, he said. 


HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS 


Soviet reaction to be speeded here before Shultz 


Z ER W. 

Jerasalem Post Correspondents 

Israeli officials are expecting ἃ 
special U.S.: envoy to arrive here 
from Moscow following the conclu- 
sion of U.S. Secretary of State 
George Shultz’s talks there 
tomorrow. : Ε 

The envoy, whose arrival is tenta- 
tively set for tomorrow night or 
Wednesday morning, will brief local 
Officials on the initial Soviet reaction 
to the new American peace 
initiative. 

Informed sources said last night 
that Shultz will apparently sleep 
over in an Arab capital on Friday 
and perhaps an additional night as 
well, although his “headquarters” 
will be located in Jerusalem. Shultz 
is scheduled to arrive on Thursday 
evening and to meet on Friday with 
President Herzog, Prime Minister 
Shamir and Foreign Minister Peres. 

At the weekly cabinet session yes- 
terday, Shamir fought off several 
requests to discuss the Shultz pro- 
posals and to recommend what 
stand the secretary's interlocutors 


By MENACHEM SHALEV and . 
AS! 


Tehiya issues call to 


here should adopt towards them. 
Shamir repeated his intention to 
bring up the -Sbultz visit at this 
week's meeting of the inner cabinet, 
noting that the national unity coali- 
tion had created that body as a 
closed forum where discretion could 
be better assured than in the full 


> cabinet. 


Shamir and Peres have yet to set 


“up a meeting for the purpose of 
᾿ achieving a consolidated position on 


the Shultz plan. Officials in both 
bureaus said last night that such a 
meeting, even if it ultimately occurs, 
will simply be “going through the 
motions.”* The officials said that the 
two are not really interested in such 
a meeting. 

The Soviets told visiting British 
Foreign Secretary Geoffrey Howe 
in Moscow last week that they are 
“reserving their position” on the 
Shultz initiative, but that they con- 
tinue to support a UN Security 
Council-sponsored meeting of the 
foreign ministers of the five perma- 
nent members to discuss an interna- 
tional conference as the best avenue 


for a solution. 
IDF: 
e 


‘cleanse the mosques’ 


By DVORAH GETZLER 
Post Knesset Reporter 

Issuing a call to the IDF to “emp- 
ty the casbahs of the large towns 
which serve as the hothouses of re- 
volt!” and “cleanse the mosques of 
those who incite to rebellion,” the 
Tehiya party yesterday promised 
protest action outside the Prime 
Minister's Office on Friday morning 
when Prime Minister Shamir and 
U.S. Secretary of State George 

Shultz are scheduled to meet. 


Party chairman Yuval Ne’eman, 
addressing a special meeting of the 
Tehiya's central committee at the 
movement's “protest encampment™ 
opposite Shamir's office in Jerusa- 
lem, warned that all “members of 
the nationalist camp must be ready 
to play their part in the coming 
struggle” over the future of the ter- 
ritories. (See story, page 4) 

Relating to the conclusions of a 
psychologists” report on the delete- 
rious effects that quelling the rising 
in the territories is having on IDF 


troops, Ne‘eman said he preferred 
to accept a Bar-Ilan University 
report. 

‘That report, as cited in the after- 
noon paper Hadashot yesterday. 
said that the traumas of war were 


Jess serious than many a civilian |. 


trauma “such as, for example, being 
bitten by a dog." 

MK Geula Cohen, addressing her 
one-time Herut colleagues, said that 
if December were indeed to mark 
the start of a process that might end 
Israeli control of the territories, 
then even prior to that, in the No- 
vember elections, the people of Isra- 
el would see to it that Herut was 
condemned to live in everlasting 
opposition. 

Movement spokesman Avi Far- 
han appealed to all members of the 
“national camp.” saying, “if we 
don’t wake up now, then we shall 
awake to find ourselves again on the 
rooftops, as we did at Yamit follow- 
ing the signing of the Camp David 
accords and the decision to with- 
draw from Sinai.” 


1,500 extra men 


to maintain 


orderly Jerusalem for Shultz . 


ἐν" By ANDY COURT 
ὅν Jerasalini Past Reporter’ ~ 


‘Some 1,500 extra police, Border 
Police, and IDF troops from all over 
the country arrived in Jerusalem 
yesterday to help maintain public 
order during Secretary of State 
George Shultz’s visit to Israel, which 
begins Thursday. 

The troops arrived at the Bin- 
yenei Ha’uma parking lot in Egged 
buses and police vans and were di- 
rected to the Shalom and Sheffer 
hotels, the Ramat Rachel and 
Ma’ale Hahamisha guest houses, 
and the Beit Hashoter hostel, where 


they will be staying. while in the 
ital, . ΤῊΝ Ἢ eee 


Most of the new arrivals will begin 
patrolling Jerusalem's most turbu- 
lent Arab areas -- the Shuafat (An- 
ata) refugee camp northeast of 
French Hill, and the Jebel Mukaber 
village bordering East Talpiot — 
sometime today. A large force of 
police arrived at Meir Nakkar Street 
at about 4 p.m., anticipating a pro- 
test that never materialized. 

There were few disturbances in 
the city yesterday, but Arab schools 
were still closed and East Jerusalem 
merchants opened for only three 
hours in the afternoon. 


KREMLIN 


{Continued from Page One) 

Shevardnadze said May or June 
would be suitable. He added, ‘as a 
humorous remark, that the winter 
also would be all right. 

“Everything will depend on how 
well we are he said. A 
date for the summit could be deter- 
mined by Shultz and Shevardnadze 
during theix talks this week. 

Shuitz flew in from Helsinki, Fin- 
land, where on Saturday he met 
with reporters to discuss Soviet poli- 
cy on human rights and regional 
problems, - 


ΤΕ presence of Soviet troops in 
Afghanistan and U.S. support for 
Afghan rebels is also on the agenda. 
Gorbachev announced earlier this 
month that a Soviet pullout could 
begin May 15 and be completed 
within 10 months if UN-sponsored 
negotiations in bere va next month 
can put together a formal agreement 
by March 15. : 

Talks between Soviet and U.S. 
officials traditionally cover four ar- 
eas — arms control. human rights, 
matters of bilateral interest and re- 
gional conflicts. 


The Soviets have supported Jor- 
dan and Egypt in calling for an inter- 
national conference to serve as a 
framework for Arab-Israeli negotia- 
tions. Shamir is cool to the idea, and 
appears to have support from 
Shaltz. 

At the conclusion of their first 
round of talks, Shultz and Shevard- 
nadze signed an agreement to per- 
mit U.S. vessels to fish inside the 
Soviets’ 320-km economic zone in 
the Pacific. Soviet ships have had 
similar fishing rights in U.S. waters 
for more than a decade. 

The official Tass news agency is- 
sued a mostly favourable review of 
the talks, declaring that the officials 
sought “‘first of all ways to utilize the 
potential” created at the Washing- 
ton summit in December. 

Later last night. Shultz spent 
much time talking with Soviets out- 
-side the official hierarchy, including 
dissident Andrei Sakharov and hu- 
man rights activists gathered at the 
home of an American diplomat. 

Shultz pledged the U.S. would 
not give up the struggle for a better 
Kremlin record on human rights, 
including emigration. 


ECONOMIC 


(Continued from Page One) 
low-cost industries and basic foods 
as ἃ gross waste of resources. 

In passing, it might also be noted 
that the manufacturers whose goods 
are threatened with boycott are pre- 
cisely those likely to be employing 
Arab labour. Little imagination is 
needed to see who will be fired first - 
by these employers, when the time 
comes, . 

The reverse side of the picture is 
very different. While the Palestin- 
ians are marginal to the Israeli econ- 
omy, and the latter's degree of flexi-. 
bility is great, Israel is central to the 
Palestinian economy which, since it 
has a small store of accumulated 
capital which it is now engaged in 
devouring rapidly, has little room to 
maneuver. 

ἴῃ simple terms, the squeeze will 
be felt soonest and hardest in Gaza, 
strongly in the West Bank, less so in 
the development areas of Israel, in- 
cluding the Galilee, and barely at all 
im the Israeli heartland along the 
coastal plain. 

Bat the Israeli governmental ap- 
paratus may be expected to crack 


down hard on the limited economic 
autonomy that does exist in Judea 
and Samaria. Administrative mea- 
sures could stem any flow of outside 
capital and totally prevent the devel- 
opment of local industry -- as has in 
eile more or less the case since 

It should also be noted that, after 
two-and-a-half months of distur- 
bances, the Israeli economy is un- 
touched. Most of the early fears -- 
regarding tourism, for instance — 
have yet to be buttressed by hard 
evidence. While this couid γοῖ 
change, as of this moment, “the sit- 
uation”. is not on the economic 
agenda — as the present discassions 
over a possible “package deal” 
make clear. 

Beneath the surface — at the level 
of the micro-economy -- things are 
happening, but they represent ma- 
jor negatives in the short and long 
term,for the Palestinians. The strat- 
egy of economic boycott, and proba- 
bly also the concept of samud 
(steadfastness,) will be put to the 
test by unemployment, poverty and 
a hostile administration. 


The Soviets, however, expressed 
optimism at the ‘new perceptions” 
in the area since the meer οὗ the 
disturbances in the territgries. The 
Soviets also said that they under- 
stood the Syrians bad reacted nega- 
tively to the new American 
proposals. ; 

The Prime Minister's Office has 
put the finishing touches on two pro- 
Bosals that will be presented to 
ae be ees The first, which 

wi ie and 
includes sictalied γτοράπαῖς σα the 
Camp David autonomy process, will 
recall Israel's positions before the 
‘break-off of talks on the matter with 


Egypt in 1982 and list possible solu- ἡ 


tions to the issues left outstanding at 
that time, including control of water 
and land. 

The other proposal deals with a 
detailed $1.9b. pian to resettle the 
refugees in the territories in modern 
housing, with the refugees partici- 
pating in the cost of the project. The 
proposals were originally conceived 
six years ago by Mordechai Ben 
Porat, who was then a minister. 


By KENNETH KAPLAN 
: oe ee ee 


A senior military source said last 
night that a secret IDF report, pub- 
lished in The Sunday, Times of-Lon- 
don yesterday was a compilation of 
reports carried out periodically by 
psychologists stationed with IDF 
units. 

But a pighly placed source in the 
defence minister's office denied any 
knowledge of the study. 

The military source said last night 

at the study contained informa- 
tion typical of other reports from 


‘More concern 
about Peres 
than Meese’ 


By WOLF BLITZER 
WASHINGTON - State Depart- 
ment officials are reportedly deeply 
concerned that the disclosure of 
classified documents crucial to the 
investigation of Attorney-General 
Edwin Meese could inflict serious 
political damage to Foreign Minister 
Shimon Peres. 

The Los Angeles Times yesterday 
said that although State Department 
officials vary in their assessments of 
the impact, one source noted: 
“There's more concern about Peres 
than Meese in the [U.S.] bureaucra- 
cy. Officials are rallying around 
Peres. not Meese.” 

The newspaper noted that the 
U.S. considers Peres the key to a 
breakthrough in the Middle East. 

Particularly sensitive, the report 
continued, is a September 1985 
handwritten letter from Peres to 
Meese on the proposed $1b. Iraqi 
oil pipeline. a project that has be- 
come a primary focus of U.S. inde- 
pendent connsel James McKay’s in- 
vestigation of Meese. 

Peres, through spok 


esmmen, has 
denied writting the letter, bat U.S. 
government sources told The Times 
that McKay has obtained a copy of 
the correspondence and believes it 
to be genujne. ᾿ 
“Concer about the possible ef- 
fect on Peres has been a key factor 
in the delay of declassification of the 
documents, which officials original- 
ly had said would take place early 
last week,” the report said. 

“While the contents of the letter 
to Meese could not be learned, 
some administration officials said 
disclosure of the document, along 
with related papers, could signifi- 
cantly undermine the political 
standing of Peres, who was prime 
minister of Israel at the time.” 

But other U.S. sources view the 
impact as less severe, emphasizing 
that the letter does aot mention any 
ag to make a payment from pipe- 
ine proceeds to the Labour Party or 
to the Israeli goverament. 


SCHOLARS — A two-day seminar in 
Cairo, bringing together Israeli and 
Egypiian scholars specializing in 
Jewish history, is to open today, the 
Education Ministry announced yes- 
terday. The seminar, which will be 
conducted in Hebrew, .was orga- 
nized by the Israeli Academic Cen- 
ue in Cairo and the Shoreshim asso- 
ciation in Israel. 


The Foreign Ministry “steering 


Avrests in Za’atra near Bethlehem early yesterday morning. 


committee,” headed by political di- 
rector-general Yossi Beilin, bas also 
presented Peres. with scenarios for 
interim'.solutions: and final settle- 
ments. with Pepi comunittee 
. has pinpoin i ents over 
the ἔροιτο of authority" for the 
proposed autonomy as the main 
stumbling block to the achievement 
of av interim solution. 
Israel Television last night quoted 


the Romanian ambassador in Italy ἢ 


as telling a senior Italian official that 
the Soviet Union is contemplating 
an improvement in relations with 
Israel, up to the restoration: of full 
diplomatic. relations. 

At yesterday's cabinet meeting, 
Shamir said he would be pleased if 
the Likud and the Alignment could 
shape a common stand with regard 
to the American suggestions. “But I 
am also a realist, and so I shall not 
be under any illusions on that 
score,” Shamir reportedly said. 

Two Alignment minisiers, Ab- 
sorption Minister Ya’acov Tsur and 
Energy Minister Moshe Shahal, 
complained that the U.S. secretary 
would merely be given the views of 


Military source says nothing unusual 
in ‘Sunday Times’ psychologists report 


units engaged in stressful activity. 
The report says that soldiers in 
the territories have beaten docile 
risoners, deliberately broken 
ones and kicked ians, 
1 Tigges. reported. = o27iarsc ya. 9 
ἐν ΣΆ, aewspaper. said it. had ob- 
* tainéd' parts of the report,.drawn up- 
by army psychologists Dr. Charlie 
Greenbaum and Dr. Dan Bar-On 
on the orders of Defence Minister 
“Yitzhak Rabin. ᾿ 
The Sunday Times quoted the re- 
port as saying: “Officers or com- 
manders in the field are giving or- 
ders to break property, and to break 


French human rights group 
shocked by Kinnock ‘horde’ 


By MICHEL ZLOTOWSKI 
Jerusalem Post it 
PARIS — “I was shocked by the way 
(British Labour Party leader) Neil 
Kinnock behaved in the Gaza Hos- 
pital" Daniel Jacoby, chairman of 
the International Federation for 
Human Rights, told The Jerusalem 

Post here yesterday. 

Jacoby, a French lawyer, was in 
the territories last week as part of 2 
Mission seat by the International 
Federation for Human Rights 
(IFHR), which has offices in over 40 
countries including Arab states. The 
other delegation members included 
Marie-Claire Mendes-France. chair- 
person of the French Committee for 
Peace in the Middle East and wife of 
the late French prime minister, Yves 
Jouffa, chairman of the French 

for Human Rights, and 
Robert Verdier, honorary chairman 
of the league. 
, The group met with Foreign Min- 
ister Peres, and also talked to Gen. 


UNREST 


(Continued from Page One) 
buried at the village, where protests 
τεροπάιν broke out after the inci- 

it 


‘Troops shot and wounded a youth 
in the chest at Silat al-Harithiya 
south of Nablus in a confrontation 
with rioters who hurled rocks and 
cinderblocks, and set up roadblocks 
of bouldess and burning tyres, mili- 
tary sources said. They said troops 
opened fire with live ammunition 
after shooting tear-gas and rubber 
yrean Sirah aoe was taken to 

la ital, where he was report- 
ed in Micon ἢ 

At the villages of Za’atra, Furei- 

dis and Khirbet Taamir near Bethle- 


military uspected 
of harassing traffic from neighbour- 
ing Jewish settlements along the 
road through the village. The at- 
tacks included erection of stone 
roadblocks, stoning and scattering 
of nails on the road. A curfew was 
clamped on the village, the youths 
were taken from their homes, 
bound. blindfolded and put aboard 
a bus. Some were forced to paint 
over nationalist slogans on walls and 
clear rocks used for roadblocks. A 
curfew imposed for the duration of 
the sweep was lifted. 

_ The sweep was the latest in a se- 
ties of such operations carried by 
the IDF in several West Bank vil- 
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Shamir says μ- 
Israel won't |. 
be bulldozed |. 
by peace. “Ὁ | 


two .conflicting political parties, 
rather than the reaction of the gov- 
ernment as such. 
When Tsur suggested that the 
cabinet hold a debate to assess any 
political options that might help 
solve the mupasse, ‘since history 
shows that such confrontations can 
only be resolved by ergy rae 
dies,” Shamir commented crisply: - eae 
“This is not a history symposium.” By BERNARD JOSEPHS - 
Shahal said that he did not see Jerusalem Post Reporter ῷ 
how he could assume peated Israel will ποῖ be paganead 
for the government's response to ‘speeding up | peace process ᾧ 
Anisioan proposals when he was | spite Washington's push for ἃ Mid. © 
not even permitted to express his | dle East settlement, Prime Minister 


CO es 
initiative - 


views about them in the cabinet. He | Shamir said last night. - oe 
was not demanding a vote, merely a Addressing European and ἣν 
discussion, he stressed. American leaders of the United ty. wos 
Ministers-without-Portfolio Yi- | rael Appeal in Jerusalem, the prijne Bure 
gael Hurvitz and Ezer Weizman | minister said that U.S. Secretary ras 


tary-of 
State George Shultz -- due here gn 
Thursday to spearhead American 
efforts towards Middle East peace 
talks — would be warmly welcoine. 
But, he went on, “We shall listen ip 
his ideas, we will consider his pro- 
posals, but in the end we shall de. 
cide what to do on the basis of our 
national interests.” Ὁ Ὁ Ὁ ὁ ὃ. , 
Shamir said he would explain to 
Shultz his objections to an interna- 
tional peace conference and he saj 
that “any attempt to force the νος δ 
would damage the peace process, as 
agreed on in the Camp David ac- 
cords with Egypt and the U.S. .. 
He told ithe fundraisers that. the 
current violence in the territories 
and Jerusalem is “an expression οὗ 
the Arab refusal to accept Israel and 
to coexist with us,” and added: 
“The rioters cry ‘Palestine is Arab; 
and openly deorand that all of Pales- 
tine be theirs. We: 
“We must not misjudge Arab in- 
tentions. It.would be costly. Those 
who accuse us of being occupiers 
and speak to us of morality and hu-. 
1] man rights must not forget that this 
place, and Tel Aviv and Galilee, are 
τι the eyes of Arabs occupied teri- 
tories that belong to the Arabs.”. 
᾿ Shamir said that many Π 
Ἰ ments in the. area would have used 
methods that would have stamped 
out the riots in a few days. But he 
said, “We ‘can’t use such methods; 
We are a democracy, a Jewish a 
state. We can't use massive force. 
Our soldiers don’t shoot unless tireir 
lives are in danger." . ὴ 
The prime minister said the peo- . 
ple in the U.S. and Europe saw the ὅθ | ἢ 
disturbances in “very simplistic : 
terms” and compared them with ᾿ 
problems in Algeria and in Trelarid. 


echoed the calls of Tsur and Shahal 
for a debate in the full cabinet, but 
to no avail. 

Finance Minister Moshe Nissim 
countered that the advocates of a 
full-dress debate might well be sur- 
prised at the outcome, if the full 
cabinet took up the American . 
initiative. 


OOD) 


bands and feet, and to beat people sie τ 
ποῖ only during demonstrations as es 
ordered bt at all times and not only D mitz fills 7 
to subdue.” 


WZO posts... 
temporarily -- 


‘By CHARLES HOFFMAN ἢ 
Jerusalem 


‘ Situation for'thé TDF’ ἐπ ee 

. one major! ptobleny was tliat‘ 
orders’ had’ been given: that ‘were 
subject to interpretation by junior 
officers. 


- World Zionist Organization 
chairman Simha Dinitz announced 
yesterday that he will temporarily 
assign WZO executive portfolios.in- 
tended for the Likud, until that paz- 
ty picks its men for the posts. 1" 

During a meeting of the executive 
on Friday, Likud leaders threatened 
to walk out if Dinitz held a vote on 
the composition of the new exega- 
tive. Due to factional squabbling 
and difficulties in finding acceptable 
candidates, the Likud has not filled 
three of the four positions allocated 
to it on the WZO and Jewish Agen- 
a es ὍΣ 

positions on the Agency and 

Ask fe executives are to be filled as 
follows: WZO/A; chairmag, 

Simha Dinitz of Laboer: wz0/ 
Agency Aliya Department, Usi 
Gordon of Labour; WZO Informa, 
tion Department, Uzi Narkiss of La- 
bour; WZO/Agency Settlement De- 
partment, Nissim Zvilli of Labour 
and Matityahu Drobles of Herut; 
Department of Development 

St la See eee 
pam; ent 

of Tora Education for pity rl 


“It is amply clear that there is a 
system of departures from the stan- 
dard policy and that these are not 
isolated cases,” the paper quoted 
the report as saying. - 


Amram Mitzna, OC Central Com- 
mand, and Military Prosecutor Gen. 
Amon Strashnow. Through their 
contact with the Association for Civ- 
il Rights in Israel, they met Arye 
Ya’ari and Walid Sadek of the Cen- 
tre for Peace in the Middle East, 
representatives of the Citizens 
Rights Movement, Bir Zeit Univer- 
sity lecturer Sari Nusseibeh and the 
members of the Gaza Centre for 
Rights and Law (GCRL). ‘ 

Jacoby was at the Gaza hospital 
when "ἃ horde of some people, 
most of them British reporters and 
TV crews, ‘surrounded Kinnock. 
How could he ‘seriously investigate 
the situation of the wounded Pales- 
tnians amid such confusion?” 

“We were there conducting our 
Own inquiry, together with one of 
the hospital doctors and a member 
of the GCRL. We talked at length 
with some of the wounded, to try to 
figure out what had really hap- 
pened,” Jacoby said . 


of 


lages, in a campaign to arrest activ- 
ists behind the ree ἃ unrest. 

The Jelazoun, al-Amari and Tul- 
karm refugee camps remained uo- 
der curfew, as well as the town of 
Kalkilya, which has been under the 
ban for more than two weeks. 
Bradley Burston adds: 

OC Southern Command Yitzhak 
Mor i is considering 
ing indefinitely or rescinding depor- 
tation orders pending against 
Gaza Strip residents, military 
Sources said last night. According to | 
the sources, no action will be taken 
for at least another six weeks, to 
minimize influence on the currently 
volatile situation in the strip. 

The deporta tion orders were to 
have been put into effect last month, 
but a oumber of extensions have 
been granted by Mordechai. 


Memorial Service. 
for victimsof. -- 
coastal road hijack - 

iw, Sis 
shouts on « peicivhee folemne te Ξ 


a the southem Gaza town of ety eins dl ype μεν 

πλήσας, IDF soldiers yesterday } service for 35 people. 
Ske ὡς Cy Hal balsas abe | Hila by to | 
yoauls threw rocks and metal bars at Pepcid ail 
a ‘roops. After failing to di “We have 
boobed urs Tubbsr bullets Morse or cond 

Ἂ Ὁ the air, | fe 

tinal of the IDF Patrol shot at their how ᾿ 
ae aie δ ἢ τὸ εἀδπιοπειταίοτ, and children and unarmed 
χεϊλοκῖοτς at Nasr Hospital ir ‘The | ouinge”*Y Home from a 

ne nih Hees te dhe the He added that our enemies must. 
woun -year-o al al- | be i iat violence! 
Aqad, who had’ sustai inte tat violence 
i le reat er aed a face | is ineffective, and that levels Ian 


of the shooting. 


' 
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7 - By DAVID RUDGE 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 


ἂ “- and’ Agencies 
ὃ ost HANIKRA -- Unifil troops 


sgarched a number of villages 

jo σπα Tyre yesterday as operations 
tinued to find kidnapped Ameri- 

can UN officer Lt.-Col. William 

“Rich” Higgins, 

?UN sources said they believed 

Higgins was still in South Lebanon, 


. despite Hizbullah claims that he has 


been spirited to Beirut. 

“Until we receive concrete evi- 
dence to the contrary we will contin- 
ue to work on the assimption that 
Lt.-Col. Higgins is still somewhere 

‘a the south,” said a source. 
ὡς 586 Κη Abdel Munim Mhana, a 
Ἢ -Lranian cleric, said yesterday 
εἴῆρι Higgins had-been smuggled out 
if ‘South Lebanon. 
”"“There is no doubt the American 


& avas takea out of the south right 


Despite Hizbullah claims that he has been spirited to Beirut. 


FOREIGN AND REGIONAL NEWS 


Abducted UN officer believed 
still held in South Lebanon 


after the kidnapping.” he told Rev- 
fefs news agency. 

“Tf he is very important for Amer- 
ica, then his release might be possi- 
ble after negotiations and achieving 
the demands by the captors.” 

The Amal Shi'ite movement's 
bunt for Higgins triggered a night of 
fighting with machineguns and rock- 
ets between the pro-Syrian militia- 
men and Iranian-backed Hizbullah 
militants in a Beka’a Valley village. 


No casualties were reported, but 
tesidents said tensions remained 
high. Mhana, a senior cleric close to 
Hizbullah, attacked Amal for raid- 
ing Hizbuilah hideouts in the south 
in search of Higgins. 

Higgins’s kidnappers claimed he 
worked for the U.S. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. They demanded the 
withdrawal of all Israeli from 
Lebanon and the release of Leba- 
nese and Palestinians from “Israeli- 


controlled” jails. 

Mhana denied Hizbullah was be- 
bind the abduction. “We did not 
kidnap the American but we en- 
courage and support all who defend 
their dignity and sovereignty, even it 
takes the form of kidnapping spies 
and agents who endanger the na- 
tion,” he said. 

Higgins was the third UN official 
seized in the south this month. Gun- 
men kidnapped. two Scandinavian 


Unrwa workers on February 5. 

Security sources said a joint patro! 
of Amal militiamen and Unifil sol- 
diers was preparing to storm the vil- 
lage of Ramadiyeh southeast of 
Tyre. 

They said this followed a tip that 
one of Higgins’s three kidnappers. 
sketched from a description by a 
witness to his abduction, came from 
Ramadiyeh. 

There has been πὸ further word 
from the organization calling itself 
the Oppressed of the Earth follow- 
ing Friday's announcement that it 
was holding the 43-year-old chief of 
Untso's observer group in Lebanon. 

Meanwhile the Amal Shi'ite orga- 
nization reiterated that it had arrest- 
ed several people suspected of com- 
plicity in the abduction, but has so 
far failed to discover the where- 
abouts of the missing UN officer. 


Presidential candidates scatter 


across U.S. in search of support 


“WASHINGTON (AP) — Presidential candidates fanned 
‘out from the Mexican border to the Canadian line over 
the weekend, some searching for Northern support to 
‘revive their campaigns and others concentrating on vot- 


ers'in the South. 


4-“Democrat Jesse Jackson donned a borrowed cowboy 
“Gat and gréeted a rally in Rapid City, South Dakota, 
“with a “bowdy, partner.” Vice President George Bush, 
‘also decked out in cowboy garb, attended the opening of 
eee Livestock Show and Rodeo in the state of 


sJackson drew a subdued reaction from his South 
Dakota audience of 275 people when he said he support- 
"ed-legisfation to return ownership of 1.3 million acres of 
government land in the nearby Black Hills to the Sioux 
Tndjans. Bush, who met Congressman Jack Kemp of 
‘Néw York in a one-on-one debate Friday in Dallas, 
declined Saturday to criticize his other Republican ri- 
‘vats, Sen. Bob Dole of Kansas and former television 
evangelist Pat Robertson. Dole and Robertson boycott- 


“ἐδ the event. 


"Robertson, who was campaigning along the banks of 
tie-Rio Grande in Brownsville, Texas, said he skipped 
the Dallas debate because the Bush campaign had 
‘figged the event against him. He said that was part of a 
pattern of political dirty tricks that had been used 


‘against his campaign. : 

-"-"T have been subjected, as bas Senator Dole, to all 
. dirty tricks,” Robertson said. He cited a string 
of incidents, including campaign telephone lines hack- 


‘kinds of 


sawed in New Hampshire, supporters’ hotel reserva- 
tions cancelled in Michigan, and news conferences being 
erroneously rescheduled. 

Meanwhile, Dole campaigned in South Dakota, 
where he hopes a primary victory this week will offset 
his defeat last week in the New Hampshire primary. 

Democratic presidential candidate Richard Gephardt 
was not bypassing South Dakota, but he was taking the 
long way there. Congressman Gephardt started his day 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, before heading for Oklahoma 
and Arkansas on bis way to Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

And Senator Paul Simon of Illinois, whose Democrat- 
ic campaign is looking for Minnesota or South Dakota to 
provide its crucial first victory, began his day in northern 
Minnesota before heading to Oklahoma. 

Tuesday's primary in South Dakota and caucuses in 
Minnesota have drawn scattered attention from candi- 
dates in botb parties. But the big prize comes two weeks 
later, when 20 states -- mostly in the South - hold 
primaries or caucuses in which 1,307 Democratic dele- 


gates and 700 Republican delegates are at stake. 


That's nearly a third of all the delegates the two 
parties will send to their national conventions this sum- 
mer, when the two candidates for November's general 
election will be chosen. 

For Massachusetts Governor Michael Dukakis, the 
Democratic winner of the New Hampshire primary, ἃ 
strong showing in either of the two Midwestern states 
this week would indicate his campaign has support 
outside his native New Engjand. 


‘Reagan asks Congres to ignore 


AVASHINGTON (Reuter) — Presi- 
dient Reagan urged Congress on Sat- 
‘ufday to withstand election-year 
‘Préssures and approve his $1.09 tril- 
lion budget for 1989, a plan that 
would implement a two-year pact to 
cut the Federal deficit. 


Reagarly BBG weekly to jail | 
bait de} age at 
mitted to on Thursday and ! 
said it wnt Reales the ‘dgréd- * 
ment with Congress to pare nearly 
$76 billion from the icit in two 
years. j 

αν Congress upholds its commit- 
meats and stands firm against pres- 


«pressures for spending hikes 


presidency, all seats in the House of 
Represenatives and a third of the 
seats in the Senate will be at stake in 
November elections. 
Congressman William Gray, 
chairman of the House Budget 
Committee, said in ca garnering 
response to ἢ hat “τὰς bud- 
BET that tie ed sk. 8 
3 is umore realisfic iy 
of the other Seven the mints sol has 
sent to ioe dog as said Pi oe 
pears to meet the ... ye 
reached in the deficit redaction 
talks between the White House and 


Congress. 

Undey Reagan’s proposal, the 
deficit in the 1989 financial year, 
which begins next October, would 
fall to $130 billion, co with a 
1987 deficit of about $170 billion. 


FORGET TALES of the great ma- 
cho Italian male lover -- a poll pub- 
lished yesterday said twice as many 
Italian women are unfaithful as 
men, many because their lovers are 
80 good in bed. The poll was based 
on interviews with 20,000 people by 
the Italian Association for Demo- 
graphic Studies. It said 66 per cent 
of married women interviewed said 
they had committed adultery, 46.per 
cent ofthese because their husbands 
did not satisfy.them sexually. ... - 


SOUTH AFRICA and the Soviet 
Union have exchanged exploratory 
messages that might lead to formal 
contacts, a South African newspa- 
per said yesterday. South Africa has 
no diplomatic fies with Moscow. 
The newspaper described the mes- 
sages as “initial feelers” that might 
lead to direct contact on issues af- 
fecting southern Africa. 


World 


heavyweight boxing champion Mike Tyson wonders ‘how the 
devil am I supposed to...?" when he meets the popular 248-kilo 
Hawaiian-born 


sumo wrestler Konishiki (left) at a sumo gym yester- 
day in Tokyo. Tyson is scheduled for a bout with American boxer 


Tony Tubbs in Tokyo March 21. 


(AFP) 


U.S. said dumping waste in Caribbean 


dump toxic waste in Caribbean 
countries. : 
“It is no surprise they [the United 
States] now want to turn the zone 
into a garbage dump since they have 
always considered the area as their 
backyard,"* the officiel Granma 
Hewspaper said in ἃ front-page edi- 
The international coronene 
organization said on 
Friday that some 4. tons of gar- 


bage dumped on Haiti's shores earli- 
er this month were highly toxic. The 
garbage came from the city of Phila- 
delphia, Greenpeace said. 

“This is the first known case of 
waste from the United States being 
dumped in the Caribbean and a dan- 
gerous precedent,” a Greenpeace 
spokesman said. 

’ Press reports here quoted UN En-' 

' vironmental Programme ditéctor’ 

* Noel Brown as saying private U:S. 

firms-had offered payments to some 

Caribbean governments to accept 
U.S. waste. 


‘Every third French lover is a bore’ 


BY MICHEL ZLOTOWSKI 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
PARIS - The French are the biggest 
consumers of Valium and other sed- 


‘BELGRADE (Reuter) - Foreign 
ininisters of six Balkan states meet 


Springboard 

lading World War L ; 

“The ministers say they have" 
aside differences and 


d¥operation at the meeting from Feb- 
Fuary 24 to 26, called at the initiative 
‘of Yugoslavia. , 
-"**We harbour no illusions that it 
‘can solve all the problems of Balkan 
vountries,"’ Yugoslav Foreign Minis- 
ter Budimir Loncar said this month. 
“But it can set in motion a pew 


Balkan states to hold landma 


The World Family of the 
United Israel Appeal 


potential 
oe een eee 


The six states have a total popula- 
tion ing 120 million and cover an 


invites the public to a talk by 


Prof. Henry S. Rowen 
Stanford University 
on 


Discriminate Deterrence: 
Proposed Long-Term 
American Strategy 


in the Soviet bloc, Greece and Tar- 
key in the Western military alliance 
Nato, with Greece also in tlie EC. 


atives, and it is assumed that French 
males will need a solid drink when 
they discover the results of a survey 
published this week by VSD: one 
French female out of three is bored 
while making love. 

While 60 per cent of the women 
surveyed said they were never 
bored, 9 per cent chose not to an- 
swer the question at all, probably 
out of pure altruistic reasons. 

The bored lady is in her mid-thir- 
ties, is successful career-wise and 
belongs to the upper middle class. 

The survey showed that “only” 15 
per cent of the men polled would 
like to be somewhere else, rather 
than in their companion’s arms dur- 
ing those intimate moments. 
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Greek Cypriots vote: 
for new president in-: 


unpredictable race 


NICOSIA. Cyprus (AP) - Greek 
Cypriots voted yesterday for a new 
president, with conservative Glafcos 
Clerides and Communist-backed 
millionaire George Vassiliou both 


short-lived coup by Greek Cypriot 
extremists favouring union wif 
Greece. A Ἀπ 

Reunification was the main elec- 
tion issue. Clerides and Vassilidu 


committed to reunification talks both said they would hold talks with 
with the Turkish side on thisdivided the other side without 
island. preconditions. Be oe 


Voting was heavy in the most un- 
predictable election since indepen- 
dence in 1960, with more than 90 
per cent of the 363.000 voters having 
cast their ballots when polis closed 
at 6 p.m. Final results were expected 
early this morning. 

Clerides, 68. and Vassiliou, 56, 


knocked out President Spytos Ky- © 


prianou in last Sunday's first round. 
Kyprianou, 55, had sought a third 
five-year term on a platform of no 
negotiations unless 30,000 Turkish 
troops and 65,000 Turkish mainland 
settlers withdrew from the Turkish- 
occupied north. 

Rauf Denktash, president of the 
Turkish riot breakaway state es- 
tablished in northern Cyprus in 
1983. has offered to meet whoever 
wins in preliminary talks to break a 
3-year-old deadlock in UN-spon- 
sored peace talks. 

Turkey invaded this eastern Med- 
iterranean island in 1974 following a 


Clerides. a veteran negotiator 
who has held inconclusive talks with 
Denktash in the past. promised fo 
form an all-party national unity goy- 
ernment to handle peace talks. - 

Vassiliou also stressed the unity 
angle, but rejected the coalition pro- 

as unfeasible. He offered in- 
stead to appoint ministers of “wide 
acceptance” with no party 
affiliations. -* 

The new president will be-sworm 
in next Sunday. waa 

The race was thrown wide open 
on Thursday when Kyprianou, the 
leader of the centrist Democratic 
Party, Diko, refused to back cither 
front-runner and told the’ -91,000 
people who voted for him, giving 
him 27.29 of the total in the first 
round, that they could back anyone 
they wanted. 

Clerides topped the first round 
with 33.32 per cent of the vote, fol- 
lowed by Vassiliou with 30.11. 


Natal children under 10 reportedly: 


involved in deaths in black feuds . - 


PIETERMARITZBURG (AFP) - 
Children as young as 10 are report- 
edly involved in killings in black ar- 
eas near this Natal provincial capital 
where police reported two more 
deaths yesterday. 

The latest deaths bring to at least 
138 the oumber killed this year in a 
vicious feud between the conserva- 
tive Inkatha movement and the so- 
i United Democratic Front. 
Police said in their daily ‘“unrest re- 
port” that they had found two men 


‘stabbed to death Saturday in a town- 


ship near the capital. 

The national chairman of In- 
katha's youth brigade, Musa Zondi, 
28, said in a weekend interview that 
children under 10 were killing peo- 
ple in the Natal region. They were 


game, he said. “Their future is being 


adopting violence as an exciting new - 


permanently paralyzed. Children 
are rejoicing in the new games of 
violence, stabbing, throwing insults 
and petrol bombs, destroying prop- 


Ὁ erty and using vulgar terminology. ἡ 


Pietermaritzburg’s Council of 
Churches held a meeting over’ the 
weekend to discuss the effects of the 
violence on children. Community 
leaders told the meeting that many 
youngsters had been so badly trau- 
matized they might never recover. 

Black children were at the fore- 
front of unrest in the 1976 uprisings 
in Soweto township near Johannes- 
burg. as well as from 1984 until 1986 
when hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren boycotted schools and roamed 
the streets. At the time psycholo- 
gists spoke of a “lost generation” 
hae only reality was based on vio- 
lence. 


ΓῚ return to Egypt to face 
trial, claims Nasser’s son. ....: +. 


CAIRO (Reuter) - Khaled Abdel 
Nasser. son of Egypt's national 
hero, was quoted yesterday as say- 
ing be would return from self-exile 
in Yugoslavia to face trial on 
charges which could carry the death 
penalty. 

“I have complete faith in the 
Egyptian justice machinery and I 
will return to Cairo once the trial 
starts, Sawt al-Arab, the newspa- 
per of a Nasserite group, quoted 
him as saying in a telephone inter- 
view. 

Nasser was charged on Thursday 
with direct involvement in forming 
aod financing a group called 
“Egypt's Revolution” which shot 
dead two Israeli diplomats in 1985 
and 1986 and wounded two U.S. 
envoys last May. 

The prosecution sought the death 
penalty for Nasser, son of late Presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser. and 10 
others. 

Bar association chairman Ahmed 
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Only when you fly SAA WF 
Do you enjoy special reductions ἃ, 
at the following hotel chains: 
Protea, Holiday Inn, Southern-Sun, 


Only when you fly SAA 
Can you renta cor from 
“Heriz” or “Avis” at reduced 
rates and special conditions. 


el-Khawaga left ‘yesterday f6t Bel- 
grade to discuss defence tactics with 
Nasser and whether be should hand 
himself over to the Egyptian au- 
thorities, a spokeswoman for 
Khawaga’s office said. 

The case has sparked heated de- 
bate in Cairo. “Are they really a 
criminal group or national heroes?” 
asked one opposition leader who de- 
clined to be identified. 

The opposition newspaper Al- 
Wafd quoted Khawaga as saying, 
“The Israelis have killed thousands 
of Arabs and are cow killing hun- 
dreds of Palestinians in the West 
Bank and Gaza, and yet when a 
group of Egyptians kill an Israeli, 
they are brought to trial.” 

Twenty lawyers have so far volun- 
teered to defend Nasser and.other 
alleged members of the group in- 
cluding Nasser’s cousin, Shawl Ga~ 
mai Abdel Nasser, also living in Yu- 
goslavia since investigations started 
last September into the murder 
charges. wee 
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uccessful conclusion of their involvement 
τὰ es Dimona under Project Renewal 
which has brought progress to the town 
and significantly expanded its 
educational, social and cultural infrastructure; 


" ing a new Project Renewal link 
and on their gal el Mf Seed. 
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By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem Post 


Not since the semblance of na- 
tional consensus was shattered by 
guns firing past the 40 kilometre line 
in South Lebanon has the national 
“peace camp" been as mobilized as 
it seemed to be this week. 

Dozens of groups, both spontane- 
ously organized and veterans of the 
anti-war effort, have sprung into ac- 
tion, each looking for a slogan that 
will draw the largest number of sup- 
porters, each jealously preserving 
the semantics that distinguish it 
from the others, and each seeking 
contact with other groups in the 
hope of forming a single mass 
movement. 

Teachers have been circulating a 
pamphlet of writings by writer S. 
Yizhar, who has been denouncing 
the occupation in the pages of Da- 
var. 

The teachers have the backing of 
the Histadrut’s Education Depart- 
ment, and are using the pamphlet, 
which has subheadings like “It’s not 
terrorism, it’s a people,” and “Force 
never solved conflicts between peo- 
ple.”” as material for class 
discussions. 

Jewish and Arab high school stu- 
dents from the Afula and Nazareth 
area, who first organized under the 
slogan “Youth Who Sing Another 
Song” after anti-Arab rioting broke 
out in Afula-two: years ago, -bave 
been holding meetings and sending 
letters. to politicians. 

Youngsters from the Besor dis- 
ict across the border from Gaza 
held a “Hyde Park” for peace on the 
weekend, calling the day-long con- 
vocation “Across from Gaza, facing 
peace.” 

Galileans, many of them refugees 
from the urban sprawl of Tel Aviv 
and the religious sprawl! of Jerusa- 
lem, have joined forces with Arab 
neighbours to plan a march from the 
north to the capital. 

Calling themselves “‘The Red 
Line,” the group will march under 
banners callmg for an end to the 
occupation. 

Six hundred university lecturers 
signed a petition against the occupa- 
tion, and at each of the country’s 
campuses, there either have been 
demonstrations, such as that at the 
Weizmann [nstitute two weeks ago, 
or petitions. =. 

Hundreds of well-known per- 
forming artists, painters, sculptors 
and writers gathered last week un- 
der the rubric “Talk Peace with the 


TODAY’S ENTERTAINMENT 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL TV 


‘Peace 
camp’ 
is on 
the 
march 


Palestinians.” 

The Playwrights’ Association or- 
ganized that event, and is gearing up 
for what organizer Motti Lemer 
hopes will be a gathering of repre- 
sentatives from all the various peace 
groups, on Thursday night at Tzavta 
in Tel Aviv. 

Various existing groups that had 
disappeared from the public con- 
sciousness after the Lebanon with- 
drawal three-and-a-half years ago, 


have.,also returned. to. the, πὶ στ 


pers, either as the subjects of stories 


or as paying advertisers. 
Yesh Gvul, the draft-resistance 
organization that o the Leba- 


non invasion, is offering its services 
to soldiers refusing to obey “iron 
fist” commands. Parents Against Si- 
lence, which protested against the 
Lebanon War, has resumed its 
activities. 

And Peace Now is scheduling a 
major Saturday night demonstration 
in Jerusalem to coincide with U.S. 
Secretary of State George Shultz’s 
visit 


Although both Hashomer Hat- 
za’ir and Hano'ar Ha’Oved Veha- 
lomed, the two main kibbutz-affili- 
ated youth movements, have held 
“highway junction” demonstrations 
—at which youngsters hand out leaf- 
lets calling for dialogue with the Pal- 
estinians — almost all the groupings 
both large and small are deliberately 
non-partisan, avoiding any direct in- 
volvement by political parties in the 
formulation of the slogans under 
which each group marches. 

Teacher -Sboshana Shmueli, who 
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(animation) 
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ΠΝ 


had been involved in Parents 
Against Silence and is now involved 
in the teachers’ efforts, says that she 
prefers to call the various groups 
“initiatives,” rather than “organiza- 
tions.” and says that most are 
formed on a local, basis because 
“peaple couldn't take it anymore.” 

At the other end of the spectrum 
from Shmueli’s ad hoc teachers’ 
grouping is the 10-year-old Peace 
Now, led by people who are deeply 
aware of the significance of the se- 
mantics of slogans and how some- 
thing as apparently insignificant as a 
comma can:'do more harm than 
good, “if,” as one Peace Now leader 
said, “the effort is to draw in as large 
a crowd as possible, rather than 
stick to ideological purity.” 

Indeed, the interrelationships be- 
tween the various groupings is as 
complex as any calculations about 
coalitions in the Knesset. 

Peace Now is careful to avoid 
identification with any organization 
that Peace Now activists regard as 
tainted by a Communist connection. 

And even Tzali Reshef, one of the 
key leaders of Péace Now, openly 
admits that an organization calling 
itself something like “Doctors affili- 
ated with Peace Now, and for talks 
with the Palestinians,” would be less 
effective than a group cailing itself 
“Doctors in favour of talks with the 
Palestinians.” 


.. Despite Peace Now's .overwhelm:. 


ing size compared to the various 
other groups, it has so far refrained 
from insisting on a leadership role. 
Indeed, there is no umbrella organi- 
zation to which all the various 
groups belong. 

Quite a bit of the debate going on 
this week, both inside the groups 
and among them, is whether there 
should be such an umbrella organi- 
zation that could coordinate activi- 
ties. 

One situation that could result in 
the establishment of such an um- 
brella grouping. if only on an ad hoc 
basis, could be the logistical organi- 
zation of a major demonstration in 
Tel Aviv. 

But those opposed to current gov- 
ernment policy, both in the territo- 
ries and vis-a-vis the Shultz initia- 
tive, still have some hurdles to 
overcome before reaching the ob- 
stacle that has plagued every extra- 
parliamentary grouping in Israel 
since September 1982 — the 400,000 
barrier, a kind of imaginary numeri- 
cal benchmark for a demonstration. 

(This is the first in ἃ serie) 


pire: 
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By KEN SCHACHTER 

For The Jerusalem Post 
GIVAT SHMUEL - An estimated 
1,500 Tadiran Ltd. workers 
chanted, burned tyres and showered 
the company's ultra-modern head- 
quarters with computer-paper con- 
fetti yesterday in protest against the 
planned dismissal of at least 250 
workers. 

The raucous 5%-hour protest 
ended at 3:30 p.m. when a force of 
several hundred police and Border 
Police armed with truncheons 
threatened to evict the demonstra- 
tors by force. There were no arrests, 
but three policemen were lightly 
injured. . 

Although the protesters ended 


their occupation of the building, - 


works committee members 

that their aims had been achieved. 
“We feel that the demonstration 
made the point we expected to 
make,” said Shmuel Bartenstein of 
the works committee. 

Histadrut Trade Union Depart- 
ment head Haim Haberfeld had 
promised to take an active role in 
negotiations and vowed that the let- 
ters of dismissal would be cancelled, 


Arabs and Jews join together to fight for 40 villages 
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Tyre-burning protesters at Tadiran 
ἢ | dispersed with show of armed force 


Bartenstein said. _ ment and bloated executive salaries : id 
Throughout the siege, Tadiran were the root causes of the problem. five-star choice 

president Yigal Ne’eman remained Tadiran, the nation’s largest elec- 

closeted in his office on the top floor tronics company, is expt to post By GREER FAY CASHMAN 

of the four-storey stecl-and-glass [ἐς first loss ever when it releases its Jerusalem Post Reporter 

complex, conferring with top man- 1987 figures next month, and work- | When he was previously in Israe| 

agers and works committee negotia- ers report that there is a production | in October 1987, U.S. Secretary of 


tors. Throngs of demonstrators 
milled about on the paper-covered 
ground and shouted, “‘Ne’eman, go 
home.” Suggestions that Ne’eman 
resign were rejected outright by 
management. One sign said: “Kes- 
sar wake up — Tadiran’s in crisis.” 
Likud MK Ya’acov Shamai told 


demonstrators that it was ἃ “provo- . 


cation” for Tadiran management to 
summon the police. 

At one point, police pleaded with 
workers to disperse, saying that 
their forces were already overex-~ 
tended because of unrest in Jerusa- 
lem. But when workers showed no 
signs of dispersing, reinforcements 
were brought in. 

Friction between workers and 
management have been building for 
weeks, with management saying 


that layoffs were needed to return - 


the company to profitability and 
workers charging that mismanage- 


By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER / Jerusalem Post Reporter be demolished. 


HAIFA - A newly founded Arab-Jewish “Association 
of the Forty” went public yesterday with a vow to fight 
“by every legitimate means” for state recognition of 40 
small Arab villages. The villages, with an average. popu- 
lation of 250, were mostly built without licences by 
residents displaced from their own villages during the 


War of Independence in 1948. 


At a press conference, the head of the Arab Mayors 
support for the villagers. He saw “no reason” for the 


government to withhold recognition and not provide women and 


them with water, electricity and approach roads. Those 
services would enable them to achieve liveable condi- 
tions. Many other Arab organizations as well as the 
Association for Civil Rights in Israel have also pledged 


their support for the villagers. 


The chairman of the new organization, Mohammed 
Abu-Alhija, of Ein Hid, one of the 40 unrecognized 
villages, said they were all situated in the northern and 
central part of the country. Most of them were living on pen 
their own private lands which they had no intention of | The Haifa District representative of the Interior Min- 
istry, Moshe Glasner, commented that the solution to 
the Marcovitz Commission, which the problem was 


yielding. 
But, two years ago, 


reviewed the problem of legal building in the Arab 


sector, had determined that most of them would have to 
move to new locations and their houses would have to far they have refused. 


Hatchet buried in Negev’s ‘boar war’ 


: aries res copiers by eon ὉΓ 


By BRADLEY BURSTON 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
YATTIR -- The protracted “boar 
‘way’ straddling this remote North 


Livna, a settlement that is 


em Negev sectich of the Geen Line”! ef just ober the“lise!*The’Fivna 
a oe eee 


without furthér bldod: residents reportedly slai 


shed, local residents confirmed 
yesterday. 

The dispute began in late Decem- 
ber, when a pig named Arthur es- 
caped from the children’s zoo at 
Kibbutz Har Amasa, just inside the 
Green Line, and wandered into the 
nearby forest. 

According to kibbutz members, 


(Continued from Page One) 


which they had ~ and never said 

anything about arresting them. 

They did, however, confiscate a 
ife. 


At one point, according to Al- 
Tjela, an officer said: “You stink. 
How can you live here? The place 
stinks. You throw stones and petrol 
bombs in your villages and then you 
come here for work.” 

When the police noticed some Ar- 
abic writing on the wall they sum- 
moned two more officers, one of 


Time Bandits 
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associated with Gush Emunim’s retum.” . Ἢ 
Arnapa setement wing andi locat- Unfortunately « despite the pro ἀξ τὴς eserves Antority worker 
i tered the \ ae baal gurvieo ας σαν deliv-+-ete auracted by a sinall white cres- 
pig and served it for New Year’sEve τεὰ the letter to the religious kib- nag δ σα out tates dead οὗ 
dinner. ‘ butz Yavne in central Israel. - As they drew closer, they identi- 
‘We have been informed that you Leaked to Israel Radio, it evoked | fieq it as an albino porcupine, the 
Imew in advance that the pig be- considerable irritation at Livna. | frst such specimen to be spotted in 
fone 10.6.1 Ὑποῖε eee though the charges of having eaten [1.26]. 
farm manager, Yuval Shalhevet, in Arthur were not deni “ i 
a letter to Livna officials. “Arthur  tatives of both camps said yesterday | aro toy snark although we 
was kept for recreation only, and that the incident had been blown up | female.” Avinoam Luria, head of - 
not for fattening and eating. The out of all proportion, and that the | the NRA’s wildlife department, told 
value of the pig was approximately hatchet had been firmly buried. [ The Jerusalem Post yesterday.” 
. The fact that the porcupine had 
᾿ ᾿ reached maturity was remarkable, 
BRUTALITY “The police said that they went to | Luria said, for a number of reasons: 
the apartment because they had re- | its white pigment and pink eyes 


whom spoke Arabic. The writing 
tured out to be a list of the tenants, 
and the officers then demanded to 
know bi whereabouts of “Bas- 
sam,” the missing ninth tenant, Al- 
Tjela said. : 
When the policemen finally left, 
friends of the tenants contacted 
Weizman, who took those injured to 
ehilov Hospital for treatment. Af- 
terwards, he went to the police to 
find out what had happened and was 
outraged by their reaction. 


CINEMA PERFORMANCES 
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9. Rav-Gat 2: The Last 
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“We shall not move. We shall not become refugees 
for a second time. If the government tears down our 
houses, we shall stay on under the trees,” he said. 

They demanded ft ν᾿ 
they are now,” a stop to all demolitions, the provision of 
elementary a ἱναυάριβ, bv = eh — 

ices, and the shelvi 6 Marcovit 
πον ἃ Hewaled, of the Beduin Arab el-Hewaled 
Committee, Ibralim Nimer Hussein, announced his full village near Tivon, said that in December 1986, six of 
their 28 homes had been demolished, leaving 50 men, 


children exposed ῃ 
_was done after they had agreed to the building of an 
approach road for a new Jewish village, Pi-Ner, which 
has since been built bat ie still oninheblied. ba ae 

They said they had not appealed to the High 
Justice! because all but a handful of the houses were built 
without licences and they bad been advised that they 
had no clear legat case. They would, however, appeal-to 
the attorney-gereral to order all demolitions stopped 

ding the working out of a settlement. 


assist them to move and give them compensation, but so 
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Shultz breaks 
with tradition 


State George Shultz stayed at the 


lull in some plants. 
Jerusalem Hilton Hotel rather than 


“There's basically ao work,” said n ᾿ aT | 
one systems division worker. “Even } at the King David, the tacos ν᾽ 
if 4,000 out of 12.000 workers were | residence for visiting top-' level | 


statesmen, politicians and diplo- 
mats, because the King David was 
unable to provide accommodation. 


This week, he is again slated ta 
check into the Hilton and not the 
King David. ἡ 

Speculation varies as to why 
Shultz has made the switch the sec- 
ond time. One theory is that recent 
U.S. legislation ares senior gov- 
ernment Officials to stay at Ameri- 
can-owned hotels when they travel 


fired, the remaining 8,000 wouldn't 
have enough work. The losses of the 
company are because of misman- 
agement, but workers are the first to 
£0.” 

Tadiran management has — 
tained its right to dismiss workers 
and went to Tel cpap Labour Court 

terday morning for a temporary 
ecu order - head off worker 
reaction to the firing of 250-350 
communications-branch workers. 
Management also is said to be con- 
sidering an additional 1,000 layoffs. 

But before the restraining order 
could be delivered, Tadiran workers 
already were being bused to the 
headquarters from Petah Tikva, 
Holon, Rehovot and elsewhere. 


Hilton is no longer owned by Amer- 
icans nor is its management compa- 
ny American-owned. 

Another theory centres on securi- 
ty and close proximity to the For- 
eign Ministry, the Prime Minister's 


before, the Shultz entourage will oc- 
cupy the three highest floors in the 
hotel, and no one other than mem- 
bers of the entourage, hotel staff 
and security personnel will be able 
to reach those floors via the elevator 
or the stairs. 

The most plausible theory, how- 
ever, concerns the relative cost. All 
five-star and four-star hotels which 
regularly "cater to the diplomatic 
corps have special discount arrange- 
ments. The regular price of the Pres- 
idential Suite at the King David is 
$675 per night including breakfast, 
plus a 15 per cent service charge. 
The Royal Suite at the Hilton is 
$100 cheaper, and there is a dis- 
count of approximately 20 per cent. 

At the King David yesterday, 
‘management was taking the loss of 
custom in its stride, claiming that it 
᾿ was just as well that Shultz and his 
party had found alternate accommo- 
dation because the King David is 
“fully booked." 


What’s white, 
spiked all over 
and one of a kind? 


_ ΒΥ LISA PERLMAN | 
For The Jerusalem Post 
Surveying a group of jackals in 


recognition of their villages “where, 


to the harsh winter. This 


for the villagers to move to existing 
. The government had offered to 


$200 and we demand payment of 
this sum or to receive another pig in 


ceived information that the Arabs | 
there were ‘organizing’ something, 
but they did not say why they were 
organizing. That's absolute non- 
sense,” Weizman said. 

Laub also vouched for her neigh- 
bours. Arab workers have been liv- 
ing in the apartment for three years, 
and Laub said she had good rela- 
tions with them. The lawyer for the 
house committee, however, had 
wanted to get them out, she added. 


made it particularly easy prey for 
Predators, and its “social group” 
would tend to reject it for its non- 
conforming characteristics. | 

However, it was seen with a part- 
ner, indicating a long-term and sex- 
ually active relationship. 

Other cases of albino wildlife in 
Israel include a gazelle that is pres- 
ently roaming the southern Golan 
Heights with her mother and broth- 
er, and a desert raver, sighted in the 
Negev last year. : 
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HEBREW UNIVERSITY | 

Engfish tours daily Sunday through Thurs- 
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Bronfman Recaption Centre, Administra- 
tion Building. Buses 9, 28, 4a, 26 δι 23 to the 


graphs and painti ἐξ fitst underground stop. 2. Givat Ram Cam- 


“Mom” in the 


pus, 9 & ΤΊ a.m. from the Sherman Build- 
ing. Buses 9, 28 & 24. Tel. 882819, 

ANIT WOMEN (formerly American Mizra- 
chi Women). Free Moming Tours - 8 Alkalai 
Street, Jerusalem. Tel. 02-€99222. 
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Candidates Flail Away, but 


By E. J. DIONNE Jr. 


HAT did the voters of New Hampshire and 
Iowa tell the American people? 
They said that Bruce Babbitt, Pete du 


Pont or Alexander M. Haig. Jr. wil] not be 
the next President of the United States. They declared 
that the candidacy of Pat Robertson, the former tele- 
vision evangelist, should be taken seriously. They sug- 
gested that Representative Richard A. Gephardt of 
Missouri, who brings free-traders to apoplexy, may 
be on the verge of building a formidable coalition of 
the disaffected. " 

Above all, the voters in lowa and New Hampshire 
seemed to be saying that “undecided” is still the real 
front-runner in the 1988 Presidential campaign. 

One of the main jobs of lowa and New Hampshire 


_ fs toredpce the size of the field, Among the most inter- . 
_ esting’cdsuditles this year: were Mx. -Babbitt-and Mr. 


“dw Polit" Though both withtrew- from the-race last 
week, they emerged with stacks of friendly press clip- 
pings. and the resulting increase in stature that such 
notices tend to reflect. Be PRES Seat Ὲ 

Mr. du Pont’s main accomplishment may have 
been a negative one. The goal of Representative Jack 
Kemp of New York had been to emerge as unchal- 
lenged tribune of the Republican right. Mr. Robert- 
son's strength with the religious right, which won him 
second place in Iowa over Vice President Bush's 
third, had already complicated Mr. Kemp's task. Mr. 
du Pont's strength with the secular right made it al- 
most impossible. 

᾿ But Mr. Kemp, who did beat both Mr. du-Pont and 
Mr. Robertson for third place in New Hampshire, is 
hoping to enhance his credibility for-the primaries of 
March 8, “Super Tuesday,” by strong showings this 
Tuesday in the Minnesota caucuses and in the South 
Carolina primary on March 5. And New Hampshire 

did bring Mr. Robertson down to earth. 
Not only did he get just 9 percent of. the vote 


he New York Gimes 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


there; he learned that there are costs as well as bene- 
fits to being taken more seriously. The former minis- 
ter raised some serious questions about himself by re- 
peating as fact a conjecture by some conservative de- 
fense analysts that there are Soviet nuclear missiles 
in Cuba. His claims as a religious talk show host — he 
once said, for example, that he got God to stop a hurri- 
cane — could go unchallenged; a Presidential candi- 
date does not have quite so much leeway. 

As for Mr. Bush, he was given his solid victory in 
New Hampshire by conservative Reaganites, which is 
surprising in light of his history. Senator Bob Dole's 
backers in New Hampshire — well-to-do, well educat- 
ed, moderate-to-liberal, according to a New York 
Times/CBS News poll — looked something like the old 
John Anderson or Nelson Rockefeller coalitions, 


Dole Turns to His Right 


- Such an-alliance would ill-serve Mr. Dole in the , 
eking, to, move well tos Mr.- 
~- Bush's right ‘en foreign. policy, touting his-tougher- -’ 


wrand,ne is now. 


than-Reagan approach to the next round of arms ne- 
gotiations with the Soviets. But after New Hampshire, 
the Dole camp is clearly off-stride, while the Bush 
campaign is moving forward with confidence. 

Neither man has offered much in the way of an 
overriding message. Theirs have been narrow, tacti- 
cal campaigns based more on who they are — Mr. 
Bush as the true heir to President Reagan, Mr. Dole 
as a strong leader — than on what they would do. In 
this sense, they are both the exact opposites of Ronald 
Reagan, who was able ta win his landslides by sound- 
ing a certain, resonant trumpet. 

So far this year, it is a Democrat, Richard Gep- 


__hardt, who has enjoyed the most success in doing this. 


His campaign is, first and foremost, a protest move- 
ment against foreign imports and a vaguely defined 
“establishment.” His slogan, ‘It’s your fight, too,” 
has the same feel as George C. Wallace's ‘‘Send them 
a message," though without the racial backlash. 

More broadly, Mr. Gephardt is the only candidate 
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‘Undecided’ Is Still Ahead 


The record so far 


Percentage of totals 


New 
lowa Hampshire 
DEMOCRATS 
Babbitt" 6% 
Dukakis 22 
31 


27 


Tt owes 


Bush: .᾿ 


. REPUBLICANS | 


10 

Lid x Cd 

. Ἵ 19 
25 8 


ig withdrew four after the lowa caucuses: 
Bi and du Pont wit two days after the New 
Hampshire primary. 


who has capitalized on the increasingly fashionable 
talk that the United States may be a world power fac- 
ing the decay of its influence. This sense has been cap- 
tured in the world of ideas by the work of the historian 
Paul Kennedy and in the popular mind by fears about 
Japanese and South Korean efficiency. 


For Democrats, the ‘end of empire” idea has the 
benefit of redefining the issue of world power in eco- 
nomic terms, which conveniently moves the discus- 
sion away from military strength, an issue on which 
the Republicans have tended to have more credibility. 


All this is a potentially grave danger to Senator: 


Albert Gore Jr. of Tennessee, which is one reason he 
attacked Mr. Gephardt so vigorously in last week’s 
Democratic debate in Dallas. 

Mr. Gore, a Southern moderate, had hoped that 
Mr. Gephardt, a border-state moderate, would be out 
of the running by now. Instead, Mr. Gephardt not only 
threatens to take away votes of low-income white 
Southerners; he also may usurp the issue Mr. Gore 
had been counting on to rally the South, toughness in 
defense of American interests. 

Indeed, toughness is so in for Democrats that 
Gov. Michael S. Dukakis of Massachusetts, who, as 
expected, won in New Hampshire after running a re- 


τ᾿ Spectable third in lowayis taking-on.some of:Mr. Gep-- ©. [: 
hardt's rhetoric,- trying: to reach beyond Northern ©... 


émigrés in Florida, Georgia and North Carolina and 
Hispanic-Americans in Texas. With Senator Paul 
Simon of Illinois likely to be eliminated if he cannot 
win in Minnesota or South Dakota on Tuesday, that 
could leave the Rev. Jesse Jackson as the one candi- 
date in the Democratic contest willing to run as an un- 
abashed liberal. Meanwhile, Gary Hart gets few 
votes, but says he is staying in the race anyway. 

Taken together, lowa and New Hampshire guar- 
anteed that the contest for the Republican nomination 
will be bitter, and that it will be fought mainly over 
personalities and questions about the past. To a 
greater degree than is usual in American politics, 
however, the future is the ground on which the 1988 
contest for the Presidency will be decided. The Demo- 
crats have at least been groping with such questions. 
But in the scramble to survive the next and most 
daunting phase of the primary process, they are turn- 
ing to the politics of recrimination. The future will 
have to wait until after Super Tuesday. 


” Soviet Foreign 


Fora Change, the Superpowers 
Will Venture Beyond Topic A 


By DAVID K. SHIPLER 


HELSINK!, Finland 
HEN Secretary of State George 
P, Shultz arrives in Moscow to- 
day for talks, he will be carrying 


an ‘agenda with an unusually - 


heavy emphasis on regional disputes, most 
notably Cena the Iran-Iraq war and 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. And he is likely to 
find Soviet leaders sharing his eagerness to 
accomplish something in these areas. It 
coincides with our intention,” a Soviet official 
said last week of the American Sense of pri- 
orities. “We approach this with the sap of 
moving forward, not just to compare notes. 
This readiness to grapple with Soviet- 
American competition in third parts of the 
world is unprecedented in the history of the 
relationship between the superpowers, and it 
reflects a sea change that has taken place in 


the character of the dialogue during Mikhail . 


chev's three years in power. It does 

ahs vepresett a retreat: from the contest far 

influence but possibly a recognition of the 
dangers inherent in such conflicts. 

Since the flowering of détente more than 15 

years ago, the efforts to improve Soviet- 


American relations have focused on nuclear — 


i i il! also be 
arms control. That issue, which wil 
prominent in the two days of Moscow talks, 
has dominated every summit meeting be- 
tween Soviet and American erat; τὰ an 

i ions between Secretaries ate al 
ie Fare Ministers. It has been so cen- 
red the entire relationship. 


i lo 
eae eae yms treaty or another 


Progress toward one a 
haa nitised the atmosphe 


re with warmth and © 


Resolving Regional Conflicts Is High on Shultz’s Moscow Agenda 


optimism; lack of movement has tainted the 
mood with gloom and tension. 

There ‘is nothing inappropriate in this, 
given the immense role of nuclear weapons 
in shaping the Soviet-American rivalry. But 
the United States has often wanted more, 
hoping to engage the Russians in efforts to 
reduce the regional tensions that are height- 
ened when the two powers involve them- 
selves in local conflicts. The desire to defuse 
this competition was born of the Vietnam 
War, which shaped the American view of the 
world at the outset of détente, that era of im- 
proved Soviet-American ties. : 

Until the last couple of years, Moscow 
never shared the American interest in trans- 
lating a less contentious East-West relation- 
ship into a broader reduction in regional 
maneuvering. In the 1970’s, this produced dis- 


“cord between the Soviet and American views 


of détente, a difference in definitions that 
frustrated and angered Washington. 

And then came Moscow's Vietnam — Af- 
ghanistan — which initially spelled the end of 
détente, but which has now yielded a new 
Soviet readiness to work warily with the 
United States to find a reasonable way out of 
a grinding eight-year war. ᾿ 

The problem seems ripe for solution. Rea- 
gan Administration officials found Mr. Gor- 
bachev convincing when he said two weeks 
ago that Soviet troops could begin a 1)-month 
withdrawal by May 15 if the Geneva accords 
between Pakistan and Afghanistan are con- 
cluded by March 15. Diego Cordovez, the 
United Nations Under Secretary General 
who will reconvene the talks March 2, has re- 
portedly told people that the final touches can 
be put on the accords in just three or four 


_ Soviet troops out at the earliest stage 


days, if the parties are willing. 

, The immediate task for Mr. Shultz 
and the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Eduard A. Shevardnadze, is to flesh 
out the statement of good intentions 
with some details. “We welcomed 
Secretary General Gorbachev's 
Statement,” Mr. Shultz said at a news 
conference, “‘but there are a lot of 
elements to the schedule to be 
worked out.” 

The United States is not a formal 
party to the Geneva accords, but it 
agreed in 1985 to serve as their 
“guarantor,” provided it approved 
their final provisions. This carried 
with it an implicit commitment to 
end military supplies to guerrillas 
who have made Afghanistan into a 
quagmire for the Russians. Since the 
aid is to end at the beginning of a 
Soviet pullout, the Administration — 
already under attack from some con- 
servatives for agreeing to such an ar- 
rangement — wants the bulk of the 


of the withdrawal. Mr. Shultz will be 
looking for numbers or percentages 
in his talks this week in Moscow. 

One hitch for the Russians is a re- 
cent demand by Pakistan that before 
a withdrawal agreement is signed, 
the pro-Soviet Afghan Government of 
Najibuillah be replaced with a coalition gov- 
emment that includes the rebels. The Rus- 
sians themselves, apparently fearing a vio- 
lent rebel takeover, had urged a government 
of “national reconciliation” as a condition of 
their leaving and were finally persuaded by 


Soviet soldier peers from armored 


Mr. Cordovez to drop that linkage late last: 


year. Pakistan's revival of the demand may 
mean a delay, since it seems doubtful that an 
internal settlement can be put together 
quickly, if at all. 

“We don’t understand the motives of Paki- 


vehicle in Afghanistan. 


“and we don't have a clear 
view of the U.S. position on ft. - 
It's very important to under- 
stand. {t's a dramatic shift in’ 
their position. We cannot see it 
in another light than to block a~ 
settlement.” 

The second issue on the re- 
gional agenda is the Iran-Iraq 
war. Here, Soviet concerns 
focus on the American naval 
presence in the Persian Gulf: 
and the uneasy relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union ard 
Iran, a neighbor with a long ἢ 
border and a strategic weight 
ina vital region. 

Soviet-American coopera- 
tion last summer produced a 
Security Council resolution 
calling for a cease-fire. But the 
Russians, evidently averse to 
antagonizing tran, have hesi- 
tated on supporting the Admin- 
istration’s effort to follow up. 
with a second resolution im-- 
posing an arms embargo-on 
Iran for failing to accept the 
cease-fire. Mr. Shultz seems 
likely to run into continued 
_ resistance in Moscow. 

Here, as on the issue of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, ‘which 
Mr. Shultz alsa plans te dis- 
cuss, the Russnns display a 
sensitivity to what they per- 
ceive as an American desire to 
treat them as a lesser force in 
world affairs. In what seeris ‘ 
as much a question of honor as - 
hard politics, they want equal: - 
ity in the efforts. ‘Previously, ἡ 
it was the purpose to oust the Soviet Union 
from every place it could,” a Soviet official 


‘said. "1 cannot answer the question of 


whether the Administration has accepted the 
Soviet Union as a force that can be useful in 
helping resolve regional conflicts." 


stan,” a Soviet officia) said, ᾿ 
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Austrians _ 
Debating the 
High Cost 

Of Waldheim 


By SERGE SCHMEMANN 


VIENNA _ 


Waldheim increasingly battered and divided his 
small nation: ‘‘Better a horrible end than horror 
without end.” 

It was a sense that right or wrong, guilty or innocent, 

it was time to stop the recriminations. While new 
‘charges, accusations, documents and denunciations con- 
‘tinued to dribble in from New York, Washington, London 
‘and elsewhere, the specific questions of what President: 
Waldheim knew and what he did or didn’t do while he 
was in the German army in World War Ii seemed no 
longer the issue here. 
.  Theissue was how long Austria could continue under 
the pressure — how bad the damage, how deep the rift? 
Would the issue make it more difficult for Austria to gain 
membership in the European Community? Until the 
Waldheim crisis, this nation of seven million had lived 
comfortably among its beautiful mountains and grand 
remnants of empire, blithely accepting the myth of its in- 
nocence. 

Mr. Waldheim brought all that to an end. By his re- 
fusal to show any remorse or regret over his wartime 
behavior or his lifelong efforts to conceal it, he brought 
its dark past crashing down on Austria, unleashing xeno- 
phobia and anti-Semitism and dividing the nation, left 
against right, intelligentsia against hoi polloi, city 
against country. 

The report of a commission of historians impaneled 
by the Government to look into Mr. Waldheim’'s past 
served only to harden the divisions. Mr. Waldheim and 


HERE is an Austrian saying that seemed to sum 
. up the mood here as the bitter dispute over Kurt 


his supporters insisted he had been shown “not guilty” of 
war crimes, and they dismissed the commission's severe 
moral indictment. His critics contended that he had been 
shown an accomplice and a liar. The Socialist Chancel- 
lor, Franz Vranitzky, hinted he might have to resign, 
while the conservative Vice Chancellor, Alois Mock, 
refused to relax his.staunch support for a man he had 
guided into the presidency. ᾿ 

Vienna seemed seized by the fight. Mr. Waldheim’s 
narrow eyes stared from magazine covers and newspa- 
pers. The embattled President went on television to vow 
he would not step down and to lambaste his detractors in 
terms reminiscent of Richard. Nixon at the peak of 
Watergate. His accusers, Mr. Waldheim bitterly de- 
clared, “stopped at nothing — manipulations, lies and 
forgeries were used against me.” 


industrialists Disturbed 


The dispute reached an impasse. But anxiety and fa- 
tigue were rising. Defectors began to leave Mr. Wald- 
heim’s camp — not so much becavise they suddenly con- 
cluded that he was not fit to be the symbol of their coun- 
try, but because they had come to believe that the dam- 
age to Austria was becoming too great. As Mr. Vranitzky 
pointed out, only two heads of government had visited 
Austria last year — those of the Soviet Union and Liech- 


Panic erupts on a street in the West Bank city of Nablus after a Palestinian youth was shot by Israeli soldiers this month. 
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Ὁ τσὴ, Sygua/Regi Bosse 
Austrian President Kurt Waldheim telling his nation in a 
televised address last week that he will not step down. 


“tenstein. Mr. Waldheim was not even being in- 
vited τὸ cut ribbons at the openings of new 
banks. “The country is really divided and get- 
ting more soe," said Thomas Chorherr, execu- 
tive editor of Presse, the conservative daily. 
“ἢ reminds me of 1934, and I start to get ἃ lit- 
de afraid. I think we will not make it through 
four more years with Waldheim. A lot of people 
are beginning to say, ‘Let's get it over with.” ᾿ 

One of the more urgent new voices urging 

Mr. Waldheim to leave was that of Herbert 
Krejci, head of the Federation of Austrian In- 
dustrialists, a grouping of most privately 
" owned industries. It was time, Mr. Krejci de- 
clared, to understand that the fate of the coun- 
try was more indportant than the fate of one 
man, however high his position. A small coun- 
try that depended on trade and was trying to 
get into the European Community, he said, 
could not be oblivious of world opinion. ; 
“} do not belong to that part of Austria 
which says we don’t give a damn about what 
‘some Americans on the East Coast’ are say- 
ing,” Mr. Krejci said, parodying ane of the 
more common allusions to American Jews. “'I 
want only to calm the atmosphere. The inter- 
nal rift in the Austrian people is growing. The 
divisions have taken on religious dimensions, 
they’re nearing hysteria. The country cannot 
stand such an atmosphere.” The fears ex- 
pressed by Mr. Krejci and Mr. Chorherr were 
being heard with increasing frequency. The in- 
ternational opprobrium that had been focused 
at the outset on Mr. Waldheim was extending 
more and more to all of Austria, and what they 
feared was that the longer the crisis persisted, 
the more indelible wauld be the image of a land 
of unrepentant collaborators and anti-Semites. 

Concerns were even heard in the army. So- 

cialist officers and employees of the Austrian 
army issued a statement saying that they were 
“deeply concerned” by the fact that ‘the inter- 
national and national prestige of Austria has 
been damaged by recent developments around 
the person of the federal president.” 

“We are all concerned about Austria's 
image abroad,” said a spokesman for the Federal Eco- 
nomic Cliamber, Hubert FeichtIlbauer. ‘‘There’s a cer- 
tain provincialism in certain parts of the population, a lot 
of very vociferous anti-Semitism. I only hope that this 
soul-searching we're going through will ultimately con- 
tribute to our image abroad.” 

So far it apparently has not. On the day after Mr. 
Waldheim addressed the nation, Austrian television re- 
ported that reactions from around the world were almost 
all negative, and some were damning. The headline to a 
commentary in The Times of London, for example, was 
“Land of Shame." In the early days of the Waldheim af- 
fair, that would have provoked a barrage of indignant 
editorials saying Austria's honor had been smeared and 
declaring that the country would not bow to “outside 
forces.” 

There were a few of those this time, too. But the con- 
servative Oberisterreichische Nachtrichten, for one, had 
a new line: ‘“‘Kurt Waldheim is a burden for the country 
regardiess whether the charges against him are true or 
not, and he should draw the consequences.”” 

Mr. Waldheim, however, remained unmoved, and de- 
spite the swelling rumbles within his conservative Peo- 
ple's Party, Mr. Mock insisted that if the President chose 
to remain in office, ‘‘the democrat has to respect the 
decision whether he likes or dislikes it." 


West Bank Enmity Takes On 
The Marks of Permanence 


By JOHN KIFNER 


4 JERUSALEM 
HE Department of Public Works announced 


~ plans the other day for some new roads on the oc-" 


1 cupied West Bank. 

Normally that would not be of major interest. 
But the new highway plans ijlustrate, after 20 years of oc- 
cupation and the past 10 weeks of protests and violence, 
just how permanent — indeed, institutionalized — the im- 
passe over the Israeli-Palestinian issue has become. 

The reason for building the new roads is that they 
will snake around Arab villages and Palestinian refugee 
camps so that Jewish settlers will have paths to the main 
highways free of rock throwers, One road in the north 
would bypass the Arab town of Kalkilya. The army has 
asked the highway engineers to hurry the projects, but 
(he second road in the south must take such a tortuous 
route through the hills that it could take years to com- 
plete. The road is to enable settlers from Kiryat Arba, 
Efrat and other settlements to avoid the Dahaishe refu- 
gee camp — where residents are now caged in by a 20- 
foot fence lighted all night to discourage rock throwing, 

Still, the prospects for getting the road built seemed 
more certain than anything likely to emerge from the ar- 
rival of Secretary of State George P. Shultz this week 
with another set of American peace proposals. The Jeru- 
salem Post reported that Mr. Shultz told a meeting of 25 


Senators in Washington that he intended to delegate 
many of his other responsibilities to devote much of his 
waning time ‘m office to a Middle East peace effort. 
“Nothing can separate the US. from Israel, and when 
Arabs — as well as the rest of the world — are corivinced 
of this, peace negotiations between Israel and the Arabs 
will become a fact,” he was reported to have told the 
meeting. But in the Middle East, the American plan was 
widely viewed as unacceptable and given little chance to 
succeed. ; 

The squabbling between Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir and Foreign Minister Shimon Peres, in the 
divided “national unity” Government, also increased, as 
Mr. Shamir backed away from any endorsement of a for- 
mula providing for a return of land for peace. Both King * 
Hussein of Jordan and President Hosni Mubarak of 
Egypt last week rejected any negotiations based on the 
Camp David formulas, which call in part for an interim 
period of limited autonomy for the Palestinians. The 
putative beneficiaries — the Palestinians — appeared 
openly hostile to such formulas. 


Standoff in the Streets 


“The Palestinian people in revolt reject thé israeli- 
American conspiracy which some Arab elements are 
trying to help pass,” said a leaflet from the underground 
national leadership. ‘‘They are trying to force it on our 
people in a hopeless attempt to abort the uprising.” 


a) 


On the streets the standoff continued, with the army 
using what the Deputy Chief of Staff, Maj. Gen. Ehud 
Barak, called tactics of “trial and error” in suppressing 
what Palestinians call ‘The Uprising.” Thus far, the tac- 
tics have included mass arrests, sealing off refugee 
camps and Arab towns under curfews, and beating 
Palestinians. The Government is also using administra- 
tive measures, such as forcing striking Palestinian busi- 
nessmen to pay more taxes — in Middle East fashion, 
taxes have been bargained over &s in a bazaar. The army 


- is going from village (o village in raids to pick up sus- 


pected ringleaders, and some 2,000 more policemen were 
dispatched to Jerusalem over the weekend te strengthen 
the Government presence in Arab quarters. 

“I don't see an end to it, I see only more violence,”” 
said Meron Benvenisti, the Israeli demographer who has 
often criticized Government policy in the occupied terri- 
tories. He has now taken to describing the conflict as a 
“tribal war, the descendents of Isaac and Ishmael” bat- 
tling over land with stones and clubs. ‘There is no salu- 
tion,” he said. “The definition of tragedy is that the ac- 
tors themselves are compelled by fate. That, alas, is the 
situation,” 

A brigade commander in the territories said,"'I feel 


* that all soldiers think this is a struggle, the roots of which 


is a struggle between two national entities over this coun- 
try.” 

General Barak, using the Palestinians’ own words, 
said the unrest was “ἃ widespread violent uprising led by 
a nucleus of activists which has attracted the support of 
the masses." It was rooted in the ‘frustrations, personal, 
political and economic of the past 20 years,” he said, and 


even if put down “would simmer under the surface and 


erupt from time to time.” 

The army has ordered 10,000 new riot clubs and dis- 
tributed an Arabic language booklet to the troops with 
such handy phrases as “hands up” and “Liar — go stand 
against the wall.” : 
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Estimates Rising 
What Price 
US. Patrols 
In the Gulf? 


By RICHARD HALLORAN 


WASHINGTON 


MID conflicting calculations by officials over 
the cost of United States military operations 
in the Persian Gulf, it is clear that costs 
have risen and that litue relief is in sight, de- 

spite the decision last week to reduce the naval force 
re slightly. , 
aly ane policy change would end the American 
presence in the gulf, and neither President Reagan 
nor any Presidential candidate has espoused that. — 

Many military officers and political officials main- 
tain that even if Soviet forces were withdrawn from 
Afghanistan, this would not lead to an American revi- 
sion of the commitment to retain Western access to 

i. : 

sa would peace between Iran and Iraq, now in 
their eighth year of war, do much to change the de- 
ployment of American warships; the United States 
would continue to patrol the vast region including the 
Arabian Sea and Indian Ocean. Ἶ 

Last week, 18 ships were on patrol inside the gulf 
‘and eight, including the aircraft carrier Enterprise, 
were steaming just outside. In the Indian Ocean were 
16 more ships, including the carrier Midway and her 
escorts heading for the Pacific. . 

But there is an apparent contradiction in American 
policy. On the one hand, it calls for continued spending 
of large sums for operations in the gulf. On the other, 
the President and Congress have agreed to hold down 
military spending, which is reflected in the defense 
budget the White House submitted last week to Con- 

ress. 

Ε The present commitment to the Persian Gulf began 
after the Soviet Union sent troops into Afghanistan in 
1979; President Carter proclaimed that a Soviet at- 
tempt to control the gulf ‘will be repelled by any 
means necessary, including military force.” Two 
years later, the Reagan Administration expanded the 
commitment when the Pentagon's strategic plan, in ἃ 
directive called Defense Guidance, outlined a ‘‘dispro- 
portionately larger investment" in forces for gulf 
operations. — 

“The Soviet Union must be confronted with the 
prospect of a major conflict should it seek to reach the 
oil resources of the gulf,” the plan said. ‘We would be 
prepared to introduce American forces directly into 
the region should it appear that the security of access 
to the Persian Guif is threatened.” 

The former Secretary of the Navy, John Lehman, 
has estimated the total cost of the gulf commitment — 
forces, training, operations, bases, support — to be 20 
percent of the military budget, or about $40 billion a 

ar. ᾿ 
γι contrast, the Defense Department has said that 
naval operations in the gulf in 1988 will cost the tax- 
payers only $175 million more than would be spent if 
the ships were someplace else and not operating at 
such -a high tempo. In. between are warying calcula. : 

’ Wiliam Kaufntari; an economist'at the Massachu-' 
setts Institute of ‘Technology who specializes in de- 
fense budgets, has estimated that 6.6 percent of an- 
nual American military spending goes to protecting 
United States interests in the gulf. Applied to the 1988 
budget, that would come to $19.2 billion. 

The Center for Defense Information, ἃ research or- 
ganization critical of defense spending, estimated 
naval operations at $1.4 billion a year. Brian McCar- 
tan, an analyst at the center, figured that it cost $2.50 
to bring $1 worth of oil out of the gulf. 

Senators Ted Stevens of Alaska, Alfonse M. 
D'Amato of New York and Warren Β. Rudman of New 
Hampshire, all Republicans, toured the region in 
January and cited $450 million in direct naval costs 
for this fiscal year. 

The General Accounting Office said costs would be 
increased because of ‘‘sand in the air." Sailors who 
have served there said machinery needs three times 
as many Spare parts because the blowing sand wears 
them out faster than in other places. In the warm, 
shallow waters of the gulf, moreover, pumps must be 
run faster than norma} to cool computers and living 
spaces. : - 


Iraqi Missiles Feared 


Another hidden cost has been operations elsewhere 
that have been reduced to make ships — or funds — 
available for gulf operations. ‘‘We’re coping with this 
now,” said one officer. “But the leadership around 
here is worried about the future. We're Pushing those 
guys out there pretty hard.” 

The heat takes a toll and a lack of port calls means 
little time off during a six-month tour. The Iran-Iraq 
war adds to the tension. Last May, an Iraqi pilot killed 
37 American sailors when he hit the frigate Stark with 
a French-built Exocet missile. Another such incident 
during the Presidential and Congressional campaigns 
could be damaging to Republican candidates. 

That possibility came vividly to mind last weekend 
when an Iraqi bomber fired a cruise missile that flew 
near the American destroyer Chandler before veering 
away to explode in the distance. The Pentagon said it 
would send officers to Baghdad in an effort to teach 
<faqi pilots to tell the difference between American 
warships and other vessels, - 
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ictably, s : 
Ne ple oes and foreign diplomats said the elections 
were too fraudulent to be taken seriously. : 


Stroessner 


tine πε eee the previous seven elections. Rather, it 


was whether the aging dictator wou 
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By ELAINE SCIOLINO 


WASHINGTON 

HEN President Reagan 

signed the Anti-Drug 

Abuse Act of 1986, he 

‘ vowed to wage “a na- 

tional crusade against drugs, a sus- 

tained relentless effor! to rid Amer- 

ica of this scourge.’ Two years later, 

the supply of drugs on American 

Streets is larger than ever, the en- 

forcement effort suffers from lack of 

money, and officials in at least ἃ 

n Government agencies are 

divided on how best to stop the flow of 
Barcotics into the country. 

Part of the reason for the lack of 
concerted action is that drug traffick- 
ing has in recent years been treated 
more as a domestic scourge than as a 
foreign policy concern. In fact, for 
many officials, the drug issue is little 
more than an irritant that gets in the 
way of diplomacy. 

In a meeting last weekend, for ex- 
ample, President Reagan and Presi- 
dent Miguel de la Madrid of Mexico 
congratulated each other on the vast 
improvement in bilateral relations 
and glossed over the fact that Mexi- 
co, considered the largest exporter of 
heroin and marijuana to the United 
States, has larger marijuana and 
opium crops this year than last year. 

Senate hearings on Panama earlier 
this month underscored the extent to 
which the war on drugs often clashes 
with American national security and 
foreign policy interests. Witnesses 
described how Panama's military 
leader, Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega, 
transformed his country into a giant 
drug-trafficking and money-launder- 
ing enterprise at the, same time he 
was cooperating with the Centra! In- 
telligence Agency and the Drug En- 
forcement Administration. 

The convicted drug traffickers who 
spoke at the hearing described them- 
selves with bravado, saying that they 
were better armed and manned than 
the law-enforcement authorities who 
are fighting them. They substanti- 

_ ated reports that drug profits have fi- 
nanced terrorist groups and cor- 
rupted Latin American army offi- 
cers. And they acknowledged that some of the same 
official channels set up for the anti-Nicaraguan rebels 
were used to funnel drug profits to help the contras" 
cause, “Stopping drug trafficking into the United 
States has been a secondary U.S. foreign policy objec- 
tive,” said Senator John Kerry, the Massachusetts 
Democrat who was chairman of the hearings. ‘It has 
been sacrificed repeatedly for other policy goals.”” 

- The drug traffickers have become so -rich and 
powerful that they can co-opt an entire country's insti- 
tutions. Colombia’s Medellin drug cartel has offered 

* to pay off the country's $10 billion foreign debt if the 
Government cancels its extradition treaty with the 
United States. And members of Colombia’s drug rings 
have financed political parties or run for office on 
their own slates. - 

The Administration officials who must grapple with 
the drug problem are quick to point the finger of 
blame elsewhere. The Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration vigorously defended itself against accusations 
that dt overlooked General Noriega’s involvement in 
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Sygma/Carios Carrwn (Bolivia); Gammea-Liatson/ Malcolm Linton (Colombia) 


drug trafficking because he was cooperating with a 
number of their investigations. The United States 
Customs Service complains that its agents tack the 
resources to fight the battle at the borders and ac- 
cuses the State Department of going easy on the of- 
fending countries. And the C.I.A. is reluctant to give 
up helpful informants, such as General Noriega, sim- 
το ΒΥ because they may be corrupt. 

τρῶς, 

*"Wareofics” Matters, meanwhile, has little’ influence 
even within the department. Foreign Service officers 
readily admit that they try to avoid drug-enforcement 
assignments because they generally do not result in 
promotions; in some embassies, drug issues are han- 
died by the economic officers. 

Largely because of the problems with Panama and 
Mexico, some members of Congress are certain to 
challenge this year’s State Department report on 
drugs, scheduled to be released March 1. Relying on 

the department's recommendations, President Rea- 

gan is required to “certify” to Congress whether 


Narcotics And Foreign Policy 


“Eye -State-Departrhent's Bureau ‘of International ~~ 


countries have made adequate progress in attacking 
drug production and trafficking. The nations that are 
judged to have failed lose aid, trade preferences, 
loans and other advantages. 


A Law With Loopholes 
The problem with the certification process, which 


began under a Jaw enacted in 1986, is that it has so 
many- loopholes. This year, #-State Department draft 


᾿ report concludes that while both Panama and Mexico 


have not done enough to cooperate in the war against 
drugs, they should be certified anyway because of 
“national interests.” 

Angry legislators who tried unsuccessfully to force 
the decertification of Mexico, Panama and the Baha- 
mas last year have vowed to renew their fight. “We're 
going to have a battle, but we have to serve clear no- 
tice that the most significant challenge to our national 
security is the international drug menace,” said Sena- 
tor Alfonse M. D'Amato, Republican of New York. 

In some cases, the Administration fears that if it ex- 


Unruffled Stroessner Wins His Eighth Term 


Some Trouble Spots 


Hearings this month in Congress have drawn 
attention to Panama's vast links to international 
narcotics trafficking. And Colombia's drug barons 
have recently stepped up a campaign of violence and 
bribery. Here are some other trouble spots: 


‘Mexico: “Mexico is the primary single country 
supplier of heroin and marijuana to the United 
“according to a State Department report in 
1987. “Moreover, about one-third of the cocaine 
consumed in the United States in 1986 transited 
Mexico.” Traffickers have apparently corrupted 
some state governments. 


States,’ 


Bolivia: Cocaine brings an estimated $600 million a 
year to Bolivia, compared with $500 for all legal 
exports combined. Last fall, American officials said 


Bolivia would lose some aid because it failed to 
substantially reduce its coca leaf crop, the world’s 
second largest. ᾿ 


The Bahamas: “Continues to be a major transit 
country for cocaine and marijuana shipments to the 
United States,” the 1987 report said. Two years ago, 
a commission appointed by Bahamian Prime Minister 
Lynden O. Pindling found drug corruption in his 
Cabinet, but cleared him of wrongdoing. 


Pakistan: One of the world’s largest producers of 
opitim. Drug barons have well-armed private armies. 


Peru: “The worid’s largest cultivator of coca leaf,” 
the 1987 report said. More than 30 percent of the 
global supply is grown in the upper Huallago River 
valley, where United States-supported eradication 
efforts have been concentrated for several years. 


Bolivian soldier inspecting a cocaine laboratory 
uncovered during a raid near the Peruvian 
border; Colombian peasant making cocaine base 
in a jungle hut (inset). 

lS 


erts too much pressure on fragile governments, they 
are more likely to crumble than to change. In any 
event, officials argue, such punishment is rarely ef- 
fective. As evidence, they point to minuscule impact 
of the cutoff of military and economic aid to Bolivia in 
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1980, a protest against 8 coup supported by the coun- 
try’s cocaine chieftains. And Administration officials 
defended the very mild sanctions imposed on Colom- . 
bia recently~after ‘it ‘secretly released a drug: {ταῖς σ΄ 
ficker wanted in the United States. They argued that 

to do anything more would punish the wrong people. 

How to deal! with what one State Department offi- 
cial calls “8 national security problem without a solu- 
tion” is far from clear, especially since almost every 
tactic to control drug trafficking in the Jast two dec- 
ades — from crop eradication to the extradition of 
drug traffickers — has failed. But until new sweeping, 
strategies are developed that elevate the problem to a 
crucial foreign policy issue, it may not be enough, as 
the Reagan Administration has urged, to just say no 
to drugs. 


How Paraguay’s General Still Keeps the World at Bay 


Syema/Alain 


Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, who won his eighth successive presidential term, is saluted by officers. 


By ALAN RIDING — 


ASUNCION, Paraguay 
HE official version was that, in a moving display 
of loyalty and enthusiasm, Paraguayans turned 
out en masse last Sunday to approve Gen. Alfredo 
Stroessner's eighth successive presidential term. 
opposition leaders, the Roman 


real question was not whether General 
sr Jr would win or whether massive fraud would be 
te his popularity, because both were rou- 


Id once again carry it 


off without serious challenge or even moments of embar- 
rassment. And the answer'was that he did." 

It was 8 measure of General Stroessner’s self-confi- 
dence that he seemed unruffied by what diplomats de- 
scribed asthe most agitated election campaign in recent 
decades. The police were needed to break up numerous 
demonstrations by an apposition-backed Committee for 
Free Elections that was calling for “active abstention- 
ism,” while from the pulpits bishops and priests ques- 
tioned the legitimacy of the vote. 

Yet, by all accounts, the only nod to the growing 
Mood of discontent was that bigger electoral fraud than 
usual was necessary. Well before polls closed at 4 P.M., 
high abstentionism and a large number of blank votes re- 
quired officials of the ruling Colorado Party to start 
stuffing ballot boxes in order to show a 92.6 percent turn- 


out and 88.6 percent support for Genera] Stroessner. 

The message was clear. At the age of 75 and after al- 
most 34 years in power, the burly General of Bavarian 
descent was not about to repeat the mistake of some 


other dictatorships of allowing foreign pressure to con~ _ 


vert elections into a genuine test of Government popu- 
larity or a catalyst for domestic unrest. 

“He knows that, no matter how bad his image is 
abroad, he won't fall so long as his domestic power base 
is solid,” said Francisco Jose de Vargas, a lawyer and 
Government critic. 

Confident of the efficiency of the Colorado Party’s 
political machine and the loyalty of the armed forces, 
both of them tied to the Government by the perquisites of 
institutionalized corruption, General Stroessner has felt 
free to seal off this landlocked country of four million in~ 
habitants from the democratic winds that have blown 
through Latin America in recent years. 

Several things work in his favor. Unlike Chile, which 
is currently the only other dictatorship in South America, 
Paraguay has no tradition of democracy, with no record 
in its history of power passing peacefully from a govern- 
ment to opposition. Further, while at least five small op- 
position parties or factions exist, their efforts to present 
themselves 85 an alternative have been badly bruised by 
years of interna] feuding. 

The Stroessner Government is also distinguished by 


its political structure. Although power revolves around | 


the General, he has used the Colorado Party to provide 
himself with an instrument of control at all levels of soci- 
ety. Only members of the party, for example, can join the 
armed forces or find jobs in the Government bureaucra- 
cy, while party loyalists and senior military officers 
monopolize the lucrative contraband 
business that accounts for almost 
half of Paraguay's foreign trade. 

Many Paraguayans are even 
willing to recognize that, albeit at the 
expense of political freedom, General 
Stroessner has transformed this 
‘country from an unstable, impover- 
ished rural backwater into a more 
modern society with social] indicators 
no worse than those of most other 
South American nations. 

Construction of the huge Itafpit 
dam on the border with Brazil in the 
1970's injected billions of dollars into 
the Paraguayan economy — and not 
all of it vanished into the pockets of 
officials. 

But perhaps most crucial at a 
time of change in Latin America, the 
Stroessner Government has been 
able to ignore United States pressure 


to move toward democracy, thanks to the continuing sup- 
port of Brazil. Paraguay's northern neighbor is easily 
this country’s most important economic, political and 
military partner. 

Although Brazil itself moved from military to civil- 
ian rule in 1985, its official policy of noninterference in 
Paraguay’s internal affairs is viewed by opposition cir- 
cles here as an endorsement of the status quo. 

The United States, in contrast, provides no military 
aid and only minimal economic assistance, and therefore 
has little means of exercising influence over the Govern- 
ment. When United States Ambassador Clyde Taylor has 
eriticized human rights abuses or the closure of an inde- 
pendent newspaper and radio station, he has been at- 
tacked and even threatened with expulsion by p: 
Stroessner newspapers. : 

Yet change is in the air, stirred less by the opposition 
than by longtime supporters of General Stroessner who 
are maneuvering for position to grab power at the mo- 
ment of. the dictator’s death. Two small factions of the 
Colorado Party are already in open opposition to the 
Government, while even the main body of the party split 
last year, with "‘militants” ousting “traditionalists” 
from all key party posts. 

The verbal violence convulsing the official party re- 
flects how much is at stake. The armed forces, while 
watching the civilian power striggle in silence, are no 
less eager to preserve their enormous privileges. But 
like many dictators before him, General Stroessner has 
not yet contemplated mortality by preparing a succes- 
sor. In a country where the present never seems to 
change, a potentially dangerous power vacuum may un- 
settle its future. 


Verbatim: Socialist Free Will 


* Everyone deserves the opportunity to make an 
independent assessment of reality — and make a 
critical evaluation as well. In this situation the 


ideals and values of socialism can be established 
not by implantation but by the free will of an 
individual mind.’ 

Yegor K. Ligachey 

the No. 2 leader of the Soviet Cormmunist Party, in a speech critical 
of the uniformity of the Soviet education system. | 
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. If Tax Rises 
Are Coming, 


‘Which Ones 
Will They Be? 


By ROBERT D. HERSHEY Jr. 


WASHINGTON 

LTHOUGH the budget President Reagan sub- 

mitted last week formally projects that the 

Federal deficit will fall in each of the next five 

years, reaching a relatively negligible $23 bil- 

lion in 1993, politicians and economists generally agree 
that the chances of this happening are practically zero. 

Indeed, the Government's red-ink tota!, after drop- 
ping sharply in 1987, is already heading up again. The 

* nonpartisan Congressional Budget Office warns that the 
deficit for the next fiscal year will be $176 billion, more 
than $46 billion higher chan the Administration's figure. 

But after years of dithering and then of efforts to 
evade deficit targets, a consensus is rapidly building that 
drastic action will be required after the next President, 
whoever he may be, takes office. And while the Presiden- 

‘tial candidates are denying it or soft-pedaling it, many 
analysts see no reai solution without new or higher taxes. 

The National Economic Commission, which Con- 
press created late last year, is increasingly being viewed 
“not as just another study group but as a likely bipartisan 
vehicle for serious deficit reductions, along the lines of 
the special Social Security commission of the early Rea- 
gan years. Because the economic panel has six members 
of each party, plus two more to be named by the success- 
ful Presidential contender in the fall, it could provide 
what one member calls ‘‘the political cover for the new 
President” to do what's necessary. 

Everything is to be put on the table, including both 
military and entitlement-program spending cuts and, on 
the other side of the ledger, an increase in taxes. None- 
theless, the White House and other conservative Republi- 
cans believe it most likely that the panel's recommenda- 

- tions will center on higher tax levies. Partly for that rea- 
son, the Republicans dragged their feet before finally 
naming their full complement of members on Friday. 
The Democrats picked theirs more than a month ago. 

If the panel, which must publish its report by March 
1, 1989, does propose higher taxes, what form will they 
take? Nobody, of course, can know with any certainty. A 
recession, for example, might rule out any tax increase 
of significance. But political soundings on Capitol Hill 
and elsewhere do provide some hetp in handicapping the 
main options — raising income tax rates, closing more 
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. . .Amposing a value-added tax... . 


AS5 percent tax on all 
consumer goods and services 


AS percent tax with 
exemptions for housing’ 


Α 5 percent tax with 


A $5-a-barrel tax on domestic 
and imported οἱ! 


A $5-a-barrel oil import fee 


A 12-cents-a-gallon increase 
in motor-fuel tax 


A5 percent tax on all domestic 
energy consumption 


so-called loopholes, imposing a national sales tax, adopt- 
ing a new levy on imported oil or gasoline, or raising the 
“sin” levies on tobacco and alcoholic beverages. 

Raising the rates on income taxes seems unlikely, if 
only because so much effort went into the rate cuts that 
took full effect only this year. “The simplest and easiest 
way is income tax rates,” said an aide to a one Eastern 
Senator, a Democrat active in fiscal matters. “But 
everybody's pledged against it."’ 

This includes Senator Bob Dole of Kansas and Vice 
President Bush, who have been squabbling over which of 
them has refused to rule out other types of tax increases. 
The only clearly identified tax-raiser in the Presidential 
field was Bruce Babbitt, and he pulled out Thursday. 


Consumption Tax Unlikely 


Even less likely, analysts say, is any form of national 
sales levy. Charls Walker, a prominent business lobbyist, 
is an enthusiastic advocate of a broad-based consump- 
tion tax, arguing that it would encourage investment and 
saving; many countries, especially in Western Europe, 
have found such levies extremely effective revenue-pro- 
ducers. But American liberals complain that they are re- 
gressive — hitting the poor proportionately harder than 
the well-to-do. Conservatives also express fears that a 
consumption tax, once in place, can be easily raised; it 
thus represents a handy cash cow for big spenders. 

Others argue against anything so bold on the ground 
that taxpayers crave stability after witnessing 19 major 
tax bills in the last 23 years. The Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice chief, Lawrence Gibbs, said recently, “Diminishing 
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More revenue could be raised by. ; 4 


Added revenue {in billions of dollars) 


exemptions for food, housing 64.0 
and medical care 65.8 


* includes Increased outlays in public assistance to offset effect on the poor 


Source: Congressional Buaget Office estimates. January 1987 


$107.5 
110.9 
114.3 


es . or Increasing excise taxes 


An increase in tax on 
igarettes from 16 cents to 
cents a pack 


An increase in taxes on 
distilled spirits from $12.50 
per 100-proof gallon to $15 


An increase in tax on beer 
and wine to equal the rate 
cn distilled spirits 


An index Sinking cigarette , 
and alcohol tax rates to the 
tates ofinflation - 


the quantity and velocity of change in our tax law would 
be the greatest improvement we could make.” 

Energy taxes, on the other hand, seem quite possible. 
The political alignments on this would be more by region 
than by party; the Northeast, where much oi! is used for 
heating, opposes an oil import fee, while the oil-produc- 
ing states support it because it raises the price of ali oil. 
Similarly, a per-gallon tax on gasoline would be unpopu- 
lar in the West, where driving distances are great. Some 
are coming to suspect, however, that a compromise 
might be fashioned from these competing regional inter- 
ests, since the United States has a smaller tax on fuels 
than most nations and the money raised could be sub- 
stantial. Each penny tax on gasoline, for example, raises 
about $1 billion. 

Sin taxes seem a perennial opportunity and a rise in 
the cigarette levy seems increasingly hard to oppose in a 
health-conscious society, analysts say. Unfortunately, 
the benefit to the Treasury would be quite modest. 

More loophole closing, on the other hand, would be a 
good bet. Credit unions, for example, could be taxed for 
the first time. Single-premium life insurance could again 
become a target. And beer and wine levies haven't been 
increased since 1951. 

Meanwhile, some influential players, including the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, are highly skepti- 
cal about the National Economic Commission, which 
they see as consisting mainly of people sympathetic to 
higher taxes. When the Chamber president, Richard 
Lesher, was asked last week whether the Social Security 
commission solved that problem, he said: ‘‘It did — if 
you like tax increases.” 


Jim Borgman 
The Cincinnati Enquirer 
King Features Syndicate 
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The Virgin Islands 


U.S.‘Colony’ 
Is Feeling 

A Breeze 
OfChange _ 


By JON NORDHEIMER 


CHARLOTTE AMALIE, V.1. 

F all America’s possessions, none has ap- 

peared more content with the relationship, 

at least in recent years, than the Virgin Is- 
tands, But there are signs of change. ᾿ 

Elsewhere, there has already been a surge to- 


ward self-determination. Guam, site of a key Amer- . 


i military installation in the Pacific, last week 
Manas cooaress a proposal for commonwealth status, 
under which it would govern itself, except for foreign 
affairs. The Northern Marianas became a full com- 


monwealth in 1986, and the Marshalls and the Feder- | 


ated States of Micronesia won even more indepel nd- 
ence by negotiating compacts of free association 
under which they make their own foreign policies 
though retaining American military _ protection. 
Puerto Rico has been a commonwealth since 1952, but 
has kept debating its status, sometimes violently. 

The greatest recent turmoil involved the Repub- 
lic of Palau, in Micronesia, whose residents voted in 
August to accept a compact of free association and to 
end their Constitutional prohibition of nuclear weap- 
ons, as the Pentagon insisted. But Congress has held 
up approval of the compact, pending inquiry into afle- 
gations that the vote was tainted by intimidation and 
by the enticing prospect of at least $500 million in 
American aid over the next 50 years. 

All these debates have centered on how to win 
more independence while perforce recognizing the 
United States’ strategic interests and retaining the 
materia! benefits that flow from Washington. The re- 
sult, overall, has been an easing of control; in the few 
possessions still under Interior Department adminis- 
tration, only one official, the highest judge in Amer- 
ican Samoa, is appointed by Washington. 

In the Virgin Islands, an unincorporated territo- 
ry, the debate is just stirring to life again. Earlier this 


πε "Black Star/ Bob Krist 
Tourists in Charlotte Amalie on St. Thomas. 


month, the Legislature got a bill that calls for a 
November referendum on whether the islands should 
seek independence, statehood, a compact of free as- 
sociation or higher status as an incorporated territory 
or commonwealth. Even if the Legislature approves 
it, there is only a slight chance that the islands’ 110,000 
residents would say they wanted a change, and if they 
did, Congress would have to agree. ‘ 

But the fact that enough people are dissatisfied to 
call for a public debate signals the growing malaise 
with which many view the economic and social 
changes of the past generation. 

Since 1917, when St. Thomas, St. Croix and St. 
John were purchased from Denmark to block Ger- 
man plans to acquire them for a submarine base, they 
have grown from a beautiful land of desperately poor 
West Indian people to an international resort with the 
highest per-capita income in the Caribbean. Over the 
years, Congress and the Interior Department granted 
the islands considerable control over internal affairs: 
Congress can overturn the decisions of the elected 
governor and unicameral legislature, but has done so 
very rarely. Four separate drives to enact a constitu- 
tion for full self-government came to naught. The last 
was defeated by a 3-to-2 margin in 1981, not least be- 
cause provisions intended to placate newcomers of- 
fended natives, and vice versa. 

Now, native Virgin Islanders, most of them black, 
see political and social predominance slipping away 
from them. Investors have thrown up condominiums 
and houses, nearly all occupied by newcomers from 
the mainland or from Europe. Inflated land values 
have enriched some native landowners but have 
meant that many of their children cannot afford to 
own housing. In one view, distinetly a minority one at 
this stage, a change-of political status would enable 
the Virgin Islands Government to limit newcomers’ 
ownership of land. : 

No one expects any move to change though, 
because the status quo offers so many-benefits, For 
example, islanders and businesses pay Federal in- 
come taxes, but all of the money goes to’ support the 
local Government. Nearly all Federal benefits are 
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In Britain, 


Many 


In the Arts Say 
Profit and Loss 
Has Replaced 
Beauty and Truth 


FTER MORE THAN EIGHT 
years, Britain's artists, ac- 
tors and writers show few 
signs of being won over by 

‘A Margaret Thatcher. Some 
of their deep-seated animosity to- 
ward her recently surfaced in print. A 
few weeks ago The Sunday Telegraph 
ran ἃ prominent article that asked 
the question: Why do the intelligent- 
sia hate her so much? In reply, Jona- 
than Miller, the stage and film direc- 
tor, cited the Prime Minister's “‘odi- 
ous suburban gentility and sentimen- 
tal, saccharine Patriotism,” which, in 
his view, cater to the “worst elements 
of commuter idiocy.” And Hanif Ku- 
reishi, the author of the screenplays 
for “My Beautiful Laundrette” and 
“Sammy and Rosie Get Laid," de- 
scribed Mrs, Thatcher's Britain as 'a 
Harrow-minded, authoritarian rat 
ποῖα." ᾿ 

Artists of every persuasion have 
accused the Government of philistin- 
ism because of its desire to reduce its 
role in subsidizing the arts and ex- 
pand that of the private sector. It has 
insinuated the values of the market- 
place onto the high ground of the arts, 
these critics say, properly the realm 
of beauty and truth, not the profit- 
and-loss statement. 

The Government's goal is not a 
wholesale privatization of the arts, as 
its critics claim. As in so many areas 
of Mrs. Thatcher’s policy, the action 
is far less doctrinaire than the rheto- 
ric. The Government's formula has 
been to unleash a great flood of 
“spirit of enterprise” verbiage about 
self-reliance and private support, 
while actually increasing public 
spending on the arts — by 17 percent 
over the next three years, to $710 mil- 
lion in the fiscal year 1990-91. 

For the foreseeable future, Brit- 
ἜΣ level of public: subsidy for, t 
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in an unprecedented 
cultural exchange, 
two young stars from 


the Bolshoi were 


invited to spend 


three weeks with the 
New York City Ballet. 


By ANNA KISSELGOFF 


eorge Balanchine was a 
complex man of firm con- 
victions and deep contra- 
dictions. Like many Rus- 
sian emigrés, he had a 

Jove-hate relationship with his native 
land and he could not abide the Com- 
munist regime. Yet, he enthusiasti- 
cally accepted its invitation to visit 
the Soviet Union twice and show off 
the fruit of his 60-year artistic en- 
deavor abroad — the masterworks he 
had choreographed and the fabulous 
company, the New York City Ballet, 
that he had created and ser Con- 
mporary Soviet ballet held no at- 
traction for him, but after World War 
Il, he engaged several Soviet-trained 
émigré teachers for the School of 
merican Ballet. ; 
Αἰ giasnost rolled in before his 
death in 1983, would Balanchine have 
invited two young Bolshoi Ballet stars 
to spend three weeks in New York 


- with the City Ballet? Peter Martins, 


is now the company's co-artistic 
ace with Jerome Robbins, did. 
And there is no question that this 
month’s unprecedented perform- 
ances at the City Ballet by Andris 
Liepa and Nina Ananiashvili consti- 
tuted an eye-opening historic step. 
The houses were packed, enormous 
interest was generated and questions 
were rai: about how different 
Balanchine's esthetic is from the Bol- 

i style. Ἢ 

ΩΣ dancing together twice in 
Balanchine's “Raymonda Varia- 
tions” at the State Theater, the Lal 
shoi principals rehearsed with differ- 
ent partners for two separate move- 
ments of the Balanchine-Bizet ‘Sym- 
phony in C.” The climax will come 
Sunday night at the annual ronan 
Emergency Fund benefit when the 
visitors vividly symbolize ee 
way significance of this kind of τὰ - 
tural venture. Mr. Liepa will ΠῚ is 
heart’s desire by appearing with his 


BO ee tod ve 
oe aa . 


arts will continue to be less than in 
many continental) European nations, 
but far more than in the United 
States. Though statistical compari- 
sons can be misleading, a look at the 
financing sources for the Royal 
Opera House, continental. European 
opera companies and the Metropoli- 
tan Opera in New York is instructive. 
The major opera companies in 
France, West Germany, Austria and 
the Scandinavian countries receive 70 
percent to 85 percent of their income 
from state grants. For Britain's 
Royal Opera House the figure is 46 
percent, while only about 3 percent of 
the Met's income is contributed by 
the Government. 


Last year Richard Luce, Britain’s 
Arts Minister, counseled arts officials 
attending a conference in Newcastle 
to “accept the political and economic 
climate in which we now live and 
make the best of it, whatever your 
own private views.” And the arts 
world here is adjusting vigorously, if 
not always enthusiastically. ‘‘Market- 
ing" and “development” have be- 
come the watchwords for arts organi- 
zations in the 1980's, with all the hall- 
marks of “selling the arts” so famil- 
jar in America increasingly in evi- 
dence in Britain — gift shops, restau- 
rants, merchandise spinoffs and pro- 
fessional fund raisers. 

“Today, there are very few arts or- 
Banizations that are not out hustling 
and marketing to raise private 
funds," said Luke Rittner, secretary 


general of the Arts Council, the non- © 


governmental organization through 
which most state subsidies to the per- 
forming arts are channeled. ‘‘There 
has been a dramatic change in atti- 
tude, albeit from necessity.” 

In late 1985 the cash-strapped Vic- 
toria & Albert Museum began a con- 


__ Two Soviets Take an 
Eye-Opening Historic Step 


Bolshoi partner in excerpts from the 
seminal Balanchine-Stravinsky 
“Apolio,”” which he hopes to dance 


one day in Moscow. Both will also per- _ 


form a pas de deux from their regular 
Bolshoi repertory. 


How big the distance once was be- 
tween Soviet and American views of 
Balanchine. can be seen in the 1966 
Soviet ballet dictionary ‘All About 
Ballet.” Yuri Slonimsky, Balan- 
chine’s close friend in the 1920's, was 
the editor, and Yelizaveta Suritz, who 
compiled the material, wrote the 
Balanchine entry. Although praising 
Balanchine for his “ideal fusion of 
music and dance” in ballets like 
“Symphony in C” and “1.2 Valse,” 
she added: “When it is a matter of 
music of great depth and emotional 
content --- as in ‘Theme and Varia- 


tions’ and ‘Concerto Barocco’ ~— - 


Balanchine’s plastic designs are pas- 
sionless, formally flawless but with- 
out the music's depth. Here is re- 
vealed Balanchine's link with certain 
American dance forms like chorus 
lines — the famous Rockettes. No 
matter how primitive their subservi- 
ence to the metronome compared to 
Balanchine's fusion of music and 
dance, the chorus girls’ mechanical 
quality is akin to Balanchine's ration- 


alist quality, which can be pushed to . 


an algebraic level; the leveling uni- 
formity that defines their dance is not 
foreign to him.” 

Unlike his predecessors, Mr. Liepa 
belongs to a new generation in Soviet 
ballet that is more sympathetic to 
Balanchine's innovations. During the 
Bolshoi season at the Metropolitan 
last summer, he and Miss Ananiash- 
vili immediately stood out. Unlike the 
Bolshoi bravura of the past, his virtu- 
osity and high leaps were channeled 
into a streamlined, polished elegance. 
Precision was important to him ard 
nobility his trademark. As for Miss 
Ananiashvili, her mix of girlish 
charm and striking femininity was 

red into a wide technical range. 
The astounding ample jump with 
which she is blessed is complemented 
by her lyricism. : 

Something interesting happened, 
however, on the way to the State 
Theater. Within the Bolshoi, Mr. 
Liepa and Miss Ananiashvili seemed 
comparable in physique and style to 
Western dancers. Yet, at their City 
Ballet debut, they looked like Bolshoi 
dancers. 

The surprise, nonetheless, is not 
that their first “Raymonda Varia- 
tions” did not go as smoothly as the 


mite ene sree 


Strapped for cash, the Victoria 
& Albert Museum has begun 
charging voluntary admission. 


. tary admission. Today, more than 60 


percent of the museum's visitors pay 
an average of $2.30 apiece, just under 
half the suggested amount. The ad- 
mission revenues have allowed the 
Victoria & Albert to open its doors 
once again on Fridays, as well as 
spend an additional $88,000 for schol- 
arly publications and museum cata- 
logues. The blessing is mixed, how- 


ever, because attendance has 
dropped by 35 percent. 
a 


Museums and performing arts 
companies have become increasingly 
effective in prying donations from 
once-reluctant British corporations. 
Between 1976 and last year, corpo- 
rate grants to the arts jumped from 
$1.08 million to $46.8 million, the com- 
panies having been persuaded that 
Supporting the arts is a good invest- 
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second but that they triumphed in the 
latter and adapted as quickly as they 
did to a ballet they had seen for the 
first time only the week before. The 
tricky part about “*Raymonda Varia- 
tions" is that it could be mistaken for 
the real thing. Yet Balanchine's chor- 
eography here, no matter how simi- 
lar, is not a reproduction of Petipa’s 
in the 1898 ‘“‘Raymonda” to the same 
Glazounov score. He was more con- 
cerned with spirit than letter, and his 
own pas de deux contains innovations 
that would have been inconceivable in 
the 19th century. 

There is no need to recount the 
travails of all newcomers to the City 
Ballet; Mr. Martins has publicly 
stated that it took him three years to 
adapt-to Balanchine's view of classi- 
cism. As the Bolshoi guests know, the 
steps look the same but how they are 


The Bolshoi’s Andris 
Liepa and Nina 
Ananiashvili enriched 
the Ballet, albeit 
briefly, with a strong 
‘individual presence. 


combined, the speed with which they 
are performed, how they relate to the 
music and how they are even exe- 
cuted all differ from traditional ballet 
training. 

Balanchine, in fact, never left the 
tradition but sought to modernize it. 
Interestingly, the Bolshoi — more 
than the Kirov in Leningrad — sought 
to do the same in a more athletic and 


dramatic manner. The potential” 


meeting ground is obvious. One has 
only to recall how the City Ballet was 
enriched by whose who joined the 
company from varying backgrounds.” 
Mr. Martins and Helgi Tomasson in-’ 
troduced a pure classicism into the’ 
male dancing through their Danish 
training; the versatility of Melissa 
Hayden and Violette Verdy provided 
dynamism and sparkle. With their 
eye contact, Mr. Liepa and Miss Ana- 
niashvili (especially good in her use 
of her arms and shoulders) enriched 
the City Ballet, albeit briefly, with a 
strong individual presence. Back in 
Moscow, these dancers might open a 
few windows of their own. Arranged 
in haste, this kind of visit shouid cer- 
tainly have many sequels. It is only a 
first step. ΓΙ 
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ment. Linking a company logo with a 
museum exhibition or a stage produc- 
tion burnishes the corporate image in 
the eyes of the public — that is, poten- 
tial customers. For example, Lloyds 
Bank spent nearly $900,000 to under- 
write “The Age of Chivalry” exhibi- 
tion of Plantagenet-era masterpieces 
now at London's Royal Academy of 
the Arts, the largest-ever corporate 
sponsorship of the visual arts in Brit- 
ain. And the motivation for Lloyds, no 
doubt, has less to do with chivalry 
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Britain's corporate arts donations, 
to be sure, pale next to the $700 mil- 
lion a year that American companies 
give, but the philosophy has changed 
in Britain. Contributers now extend 
well beyond major banks and indus- 
trial corporations to smaller con- 
cerns, including law firms, real estate 
agents, bakeries and toca) breweries, 
most of which support cash-starved 
local theater groups and museums. 

One of the more unusual arts spon- 
sorship-marketing linkups: a New- 
castle car dealer who gives a free 


wel 
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painting by a local artist to every cus- 


- tomer. The car dealer claims the ploy 


has helped increase his sales 100 per- 
_ cent. ᾿ 
The issues of commercialization of 
the arts and corporate “censorship” 
of performances have not yet come to 
the fore in Britain, as they may if de- 
pendency on the private sector grows. 
-Moreover, most corporate sponsor- 
ship has so far been directed toward 
“safe” museum exhibitions and stage 
companies, unlikely to stir contro- 
versy. : 
But London's Royal Court Theater, 
known for staging new works on polit- 
ically sensitive subjects (the compa- 
ny's Serious Money,” about greed in 
_ the financial world, won admiring no- 
tices both here and in New York) has 
just hired a professional fund raiser 
to launch, a $1.4 million appeal. And 
Tom Petzal, the fund raiser, sees no 
reason why the Royal Court's reputa- 
tion for staging plays with a leftist 
Political caste should rule out corpo- 
‘rate contributions. “We probably 
won't get a major oi! company or 
bank," he admits. “But for a smaller, 
independently minded company the 
Royal Court could be an excellent 
vehicle for getting into arts sponsor- 
ship.” 


For private financing to take off, 
British arts organizations must tap 
personal giving. Indeed, it is the per- 
sonal} membership, patronage and 
‘friends" societies that do so much to 
sustain the arts in America that are 
most lacking in Britain. The generous 
tax deductions for individual arts 
donations that Americans have en- 
joyed are also lacking, and everyone 
agrees that tax changes are needed in 
Britain if the government's goal of 
. making the arts far more dependent 
on private money is to be achieved. 
Although a tilt to the private sector 
is something many in the arts resist, 
an outspoken minority regards the 
prospect as not only inevitable but 
even heaithy from a cultural stand- 
point. In a recent article in The Inde- 
pendent, a British newspaper, Sir Roy 
Strong, former director of the Victo- 
ria & Albert Museum, wrote that new 
cultural directions in Britain must 
come from the “stimulation of the 
private sector, the client, and not the 
pumping of more money into the sub- 
. Sidized sector." He said that the his- 
tory of the arts in Britain until World 
- War Il was “8 monument to private 
initiatives and idiosyncrasies.” 3 
“All art, more or less, since 1945 
has been state art,” he wrote. ‘It still 
is. By the end of Mrs. Thatcher's third 
term of office, if she holds to her prin- 
ciples, that should no longer be true, 
The achievement of a renaissance is 
not to be despised.” Π 
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After the Primary Primaries 


Nouvelle Hampshire, The Washington Post 
called it, and the change can be seen in the old brick 
factory buildings in Manchester. Forlorn eight 
years ago, they now gleam with electronics busi- 
nesses. Boutiques abound. Parking spots do not. 

Something else has changed. The once-crotch- 
ety voters of New Hampshire took their screening 
responsibility seriously. For one thing, they turned 
out in great numbers. The Democratic vote rose to 
125,000, up a quarter from 1984. The Republican 
vote, uncontested in 1984, doubled, to 159,000. 

In the process, the voters clarified two broad 
themes. What’s striking among the Republicans is 
the similarity of their two leading candidates. The 
Democratic race, meanwhile, may once more turn 
on the difference between two Democratic parties. 

The campaign now charges on toward the 20 
election events of March 8, Super Tuesday. That 
primitive national primary may or may not impel 
further change in the screening process. But either 
way, given the present system, New Hampshire, 
like lowa, did its job. 

. e 


Historically, primaries polarize their parties 
because they attract the most active partisans. This 
year is different, at least among the Republicans. 
With the departure of Alexander Haig and Pete du 
Pont, the race between Vice President Bush and 
Senator Bob Dole grows steadily more tense. Bitter 
over his nine-point New Hampshire loss, Mr. Dole 
lets his cold-eyed temper show. 

But the tension is personal. This is not a battle 
for the soul of the Republican Party. Both men have 
long experience and centrist Republican views. It is 
hard to distinguish between them on substance. Mr. 
Dole, declaring the deficit the first priority, would 
attack it with a spending freeze. Mr. Bush claims he 
has a better way: a “flexible” freeze, permitting 
some choices — choices Senator Dole would prob- 
ably approve. Vice President Bush declares his un- 
swerving support for the Euromissile treaty. Sena- 
tor Dole claims higher credit because he took pains 


Governor Cuomo has, surprisingly soon, 
stopped pushing to restructure New York City’s 
Board of Education. He thinks that current tensions 
between the Legislature and Mayor Koch make this 
an inopportune time to press for giving the Mayor 
control of the central school board. 

Just two months ago, Mr. Cuomo presided over 
a summit meeting to discuss an agenda for change 
in the city’s troubled school system. State law gov- 
erns many education matters so his muscle is es- 
sential. That’s why such a dismaying signal arises 
from his abrupt retreat on creating a politically ac- 


countable board. Such a board is the essential next - 


step, now that Richard Green has been chosen as 
Chancellor. And the next is a vital reform package. 
Without stronger support from Mr. Cuomo, it also 
may be in jeopardy. 

Since the 1969 school decentralization, the cen- 
tral board consists of seven members who set policy 
and administer the high schools. The five borough 
presidents each name one member and the mayor 
names two. No one is accountable for the board’s 
failures. 

Clear accountability for the board is desirable. 
Governor Cuomo p! expansion to 13 mem- 
bers. Each borough president would still name one, 


Home, Smart Home 


Does the world offer a more beautiful sight than 
the crimson stare of a burglar alarm? Not to people 
who live by themselves, or with small children, or 
who are not named Rambo. There it is, the watch- 
dog that doesn’t have to be walked, ready to roar if 


anyone so much as tries to jimmy a window. If mil. 
‘Hons of 


Americans are happier in their beds, it is be- 


‘cause of all those angry red eyes watching over 


In a year or two, those millions of Americans 
are going to be even happier. Not only has electron- 
ics given their homes eyes. Electronics will give 
their homes ears, mouths, 


Home section last week, the home with a brain is 
coming down the pike. And none too soon. : 


to study the treaty before declaring his support. 

To be sure, further over on the right, Jack 
Kemp and Pat Robertson still fight for a share of 
the spotlight. But the Bush-Dole competition turns 
on personality and preparation, not policies or pro- 
posals, thus reflecting how far right Ronald Reagan 
has moved the Republican center. : 


The Democrats strongly supported Gov. Mi- 
chael Dukakis of Massachusetts. But Richard Gep- 
hardt of Missouri, the Iowa winner, found reason for 
cheer in the voters he won. : 

There is a dismaying ring of protectionism and 
farm favoritism in Mr. Gephardt’s positions. His op- 
ponents mock his flip-flops on issues like the Rea- 
gan tax cut and the MX missile. But in New Hamp- 
shire as in lowa, he connected with a sizable slice of 
voters. They are not just blue-collar, not just rural, 
not just elderly, not just people upset about Amer- 
ica’s slipping world trade and prestige. They are the 
voters analysts call ‘‘disaffected Democrats." 

It's a familiar slice of the spectrum. Indeed, for 
years, Democratic politics could be decoded by 
thinking of two parties, liberal versus conservative 
— enthusiasts for George McGovern versus those 
for Scoop Jackson. Jimmy Carter bridged the gap in 
1976; in 1980, many conservative Democrats defect- 
ed. And in 1984 the gap widened. In the Democratic 
South, 66 percent of white men voted Republican. 

Can Mr. Gephardt position himself, especially 
against Senator Albert Gore, as the candidate of the 
conservative Democrats? Is it possible to do so 
without driving liberals away? Super Tuesday will 
help decide. Though once focused on conservative 
Southern Democrats, the event will reach across 
America. That explains why Governor Dukakis 
positions himself as a national candidate. 

Super Tuesday may transform America’s 
views of the screening process, perhaps enhancing 
the likelihood of a national primary next time 
around. This time, under these rules, Jowa and New 
Hampshire did their work and did it well. 


For thie Schools: Next Things Next ~~ 


the mayor would appoint seven and the school chan- 
cellor would also serve. A proposal favored by the 
board president, Robert Wagner Jr., would allow 
the mayor to name an 1)-member board, drawing 
on recommendations by a screening panel. Some 
legislators would give the mayor two more appoint- 
ments under the present system. 

Mr. Cuomo fears that hammering out a com- 
promise might exhaust precious time and political 
capital needed for other reforms. One would abolish 
the Board of Examiners, which now hampers effec- 
tive recruitment of teachers and principals. 

Other measures would create a school con- 
struction agency; prohibit politicians and employ- 
ees of the board from serving on community school 
boards; end tenure for principals; and insure a fair 
share of state aid for city schools. . 

Not even these reforms, urgently needed, can 


remedy the system’s present ills. That will take. 


leadership from a strong chancellor — and a re- 
sponsible central board. Governor Cuomo recog- 
nizes that the board needs to be remodeled. If he’s 
made the right tactical judgment by abandoning the 
effort so soon, then that imposes a concomitant duty 
to express a clear and complete commitment to the 
rest of the school reform package. 


Picture yourself arriving at your jonely apart- 
ment after a Jong, hard 9-to-5. The lights are out and 
the oven is off and the only sound is that of the re- 
frigerator dumping ice cubes. Well, a dozen compa- 
nies are working, as we speak, to conquer that kind 
of loneliness. You'll cross the threshold and wow! 
Lights up! Television on! Stew simmering! Tub 
running! Home, smart home! 

At least one of the smart-home companies has 
developed a system with a persona. He's called 
Max, and his voice has been calibrated to make him 
seem a little, ah, dim. If he sounded too smart, the 
company figures, he might give the listener an in- 
feriority complex. Fuh-get it! Anybody who wants a 
home he can talk to is also going to want a voice he 
can live with. 


They Are Not Non-Perso: Π Census Bureau, which relies on voluntary cooper- 
y ; _ Topics ation, by further frightening away people who al- 
Some legislators and citizens, and the states of ready fear the enumerators as suspicious agents 


of Kansas and Pennsylvania, have brought a suit * 
The 


demanding that illegal aliens not be counted when 


of authority. can and should tell the Cen- 
sus Bureau to adjust for the unequal undercount, 


Congress redistricts after the 1990 Census, They Times but neither Congress nor the courts should treat 


claim that undocumented aliens in states like New 
York and California will skew the results and per- 


“haps cost their states a House seat. To win, they must per- 


suade the courts that the aliens are not ‘‘persons,” since 
persons, not citizens, are. what the Constitution requires to 


_ be counted. 


.The suit is an unworthy means to a dubious end. It 


"asks the courts to mangle both the origina) Constitution 


and the 14th Amendment, whose framers chose their 
words carefully. It asks the courts to create a new class of 
non-persons, contrary tg one of the finest themes of consti- 
tutional history, the recognition of people whose person- 
hood has been denied. The Supreme Court has made clear 
that whatever else America may do to protect its borders, 
it may not deny illegals basics like a public education. 
Even if successful, the suit could only frustrate the 


people as less than persons, Ὁ - 


Joys of Banking 


An elderly lady stepped up to a teller’s window in the 
Chemical Bank branch at 86th and Columbus the other 
day. She unfolded scraps of paper, unearthed cards and fi- 
nally asked for $200 in cash. 

“How do you want It, lady?” the teller inquired. 

“T want it. | want it” 

“But how do you want it?” 

“TI wouldn't be here unless I wanted it," she said, ex- 
asperated. 

A bystander explained: ‘The teller wants to know 
whether you want your cash in tens or twenties.” 

“Oh,” she said, not missing a beat, “‘size ten.” 1 
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Silence of American Jews Supports Wrong Side 


To the Editor: 

More than 20 years of shortsighted 
Israeli policies lie battered in the 
rock-strewn streets of Gaza and the 


᾿ West Bank. Shooting Palestinian 


demonstrators, expelling them or 
breaking their bones will not make 
these “policies” more workable or 
more just. : : 

The Palestinian problem. is a real 
problem. It cannot be brushed aside 
by rhetoric or more effective riatcon- 
trol. There is no military solution. 
There is only a political solution, 
based, as Abba Eban has said for 
years, on partitioning the country be- 
tween the two national movements 
that have fought over it for so long. 
Whether the arid policies of the last 
20 years will be changed depends pri- 
marily on the Israeli people and their 
Government. But it also depends on 
the Jews of America. We call on them 
and on all friends of Israel in the 
United States to speak up. 

We ask them to voice their opinions 
and join the debate taking place in Is- 
rael today. They shared in the devel- 
opment and the survival of Israel, 
and have a right to speak up. 

It is sometimes said that because 
Israelis fight the wars, her friends 
abroad must support whatever Is- 
raeli Government happens to be in 
power. Or at the very least, they must 
keep quiet. 

This was always a dubious position 
and is patently false today if only be- 
cause there are now, in. effect, two 
governments in Israel: a government 
of Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
and a government of Foreign Minis- 
ter Shimon Peres. Mr. Shamir would 
like to maintain the status quo for- 
ever and continue to rule over 1.5 mil- 
lion Palestinians against their will. 
The other is at least attempting to 
break the deadiock by political and 


We are not party people. We are 
writers. Mad times hurt us into poli- 
tics. We have only a voice. We are 
convinced that the status quo will fur- 
ther corrupt Israeli society and inevi- 
tably lead to another major war. Only 
compromise will be both just and in 
the long run feasible, and may finally 
bring about peace. 

"we He θαι believe that the Jews 
of the United States are indifferent to 
whether there shall be war or peace. 
We cannot believe they are indiffer- 
ent to whether Israel will remain 2 
democracy. We ask them to speak up. 
By their very silence, they are mas- 
sively intervening in Israeli politics 
and silently but effectively support- 
ing one side in the debate, the tragi- 
cally wrong side. We implore them to 
speak up. YEHUDA AMICHAL 

Amos ELON, AMos ΟΖ 

A. Β. YEHOSHUA 
Jerusalem, Feb. 15, 1988 
.Φ 


Demonstrate in Amman 
To the Editor: he 

The media treatment of the rioting 
in Israel is shockingly superficial. 
Except for a few experts, citizens 
would inevitably conclude from what 
they read, hear and see that the 
Palestinian drama involves nothing 
more than the heroic protests of a 
people suffering under foreign occu- 
pation and hurling rocks against 
armed soldiers in a desperate at- 
tempt to recover their homeland. It is 
nothing of the kind. 

The Gaza Strip and the West Bank 
are parts of the Palestine Mandate — 
Turkish territory transferred to an 
international trust for the Jewish peo- 
ple after World War 1, on condition 
that the development of the Jewish 


Once a Candidate, Always a Candidate. 


To the Editor: 

Murray L. Bob's amusing article 
(Op-Ed, Feb. 5), speculating on the 
motives of many of the 39 persons 
running as Presidential candidates in 
the New Hampshire primary, brings 
to mind ‘The Comedians,” the 1965 
novel by Graham Greene, in which an 
obscure minor character, appropri- 
ately named Mr. Smith, adrift in 
Haiti, is constantly referred to as the 
Presidential Candidate. 

His wife declares: “He was Presi- 
dential candidate in 1948. He's an 
idealist. Of course, for that very rea- 
son, he stood no chance."" The narra- 
tor tries to remember who Truman's 
opponent was in that election year — 
“surely it had been, Dewey, - not 
‘Smith:'! Bat Mr.-Smith's-title-is- Bung 
about with such jolting abandon that 
he has to point out that he is no longer 
a Presidential candidate. “We made 
our gesture once and for all.” He is 
told: ‘‘There’s no need to explain that 
here, Mr. Smith. After all you belong 
to history. A gesture like yours is 
there for everyone to read. It belongs 
to this year as much as to the past.” 

I recall a wedding notice some 


art ia Ν 
years ago that noted the bride's 
grandfather had been aboard a horse 
that placed second in the Grand Na- 
tional. So some of us wear our little 


* badges of honor, often self-created, 


not for the present but for the ages 
and pass them on as family heir- 
looms. WILLIAM A. DILLON. 

Rome, N.Y., Feb. 6, 1988 


In Nicaragua, They Learn the Prosthetics Trade 


To the Editor: 

In your front-page story about war- 
wounded children in Nicaragua (Jan. 
28), you say artificial ankle joints are 
not obtainable in Nicaragua because 
of the expense of imported models 
and the lack of foreign currency. 

Last November, | visited the Aldo 
Chavarria Hospital in Managua. It is 
a rehabilitation hospital: 90 percent 
of its patients are war victims, and 
many are amputees requiring pros- 
theses. Imported prostheses are pro- 
hibitively expensive, so the technical 
director of the prostheses workshop 
(trained, as I remember, in New 
York) has carried out a project te de- 
sign and make limb prostheses from 
locally availiable materials. 

I saw ankles, knees and hips under 
construction, ready for fitting and 


being worn by patients. I was told 
that the International Red Cross fa- 

cilitated the development program. 
Oxfam Quebec assisted with en- 
larging the workshop and outfitting it 
with the necessary power tools, which 
were of German, Canadian and 
French manufacture. In 1986, this 
shop produced 86 prostheses; in 1987, 
311 to the time of my visit, and by this 
year, they hope to be producing what 
they need, about 600 a year. : 
The cost of making these pros- 
theses is only a 20th or a 30th the cost 
of importing them. The hospital also 
has a three-year program to train 
high-school graduates to make pros- 
theses, The first 10 trainees were due 
to graduate from the program short- 
ly. ROBERT E. NYE Jr, M.D. 
Norwich, νι, Jan. 28, 1988 


Discrimination and the New York Job Market 


To the Editor: 

Racial discrimination is being 
openly practiced in the New York 
City job market. I have been search- 
ing for a secretary-receptionist for 
months. Most responses to my ads 
come from employment agencies. 
When I realized that for some reason 
1 couldn't fill the position without out- 
side help, no matter how attractive I 
made it, I began talking with secre- 
tarial employment agencies. — 

The representatives always asked 
me the same question: Would I object 
to a black person? (or ‘‘girl,” as they 
said). I always responded: ‘No, Why 
do you ask?” And they al} gave the 
same answer: “We have to. If we 
send black candidates to many com- 
panies, they won't work with us.” 
When I replied that this practice is 
illegal, they agreed, but said, “Unfor- 
tunately, we have no choice.” 

I'm stunned. This is 1988; this is 
New York City, to which 1 came be- 
cause of the open job market. 

Agency fees are steep, usually a 
substantial percentage of the first 

. year’s salary. Why would a company 
pay an $8,000 fee to hire an adminis- 
trative assistant? Perhaps because 
this gives a de facto ability to dis- 
criminate. The agency sees the candi- 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers, Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


dates first. My bet is they have appli- 
cants come in for an interview, a typ- 
ing test and ta screen by color. 

One agent told me that employers 
will ask for a “blonde, with blue eyes, 
size 5 or 6."" Uniess it’s a modeling job, 
you can’t do that in a classified ad. 1 
suspect that the proliferation of these 
agencies, and their scramble to fill 
positions like the one I advertised, 
comes from such services. 

Several candidates | interviewed 
told me that almost all the ads that 
they answered had been placed by 
agencies; many trick ads were for 
phony positions or were designed to 
look as if they had been placed by 
companies, but led instead to the 
agencies. So my real ads could have 
been suspect. In the meantime, pro- 
spective employers like me seem to 
be denied direct access to the job 
market; prospective minority em- 
ployees are clearly denied access to 
available jobs. “ELLEN SHAPIRO 

New York, Feb, 2, 1988 


homeland in Palestine respect the 
civic and religious rights of the exist- 
ing population. Since that beginning, 
most of Palestine has been divided 
between Jordan and Israel. The Gaza 
Strip and the West Bank are parts of 
the mandated territory that have not 
yet been allocated te either country. 

Neither the press nor the other 
media explain why Israel is stil! ad- 
ministering the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip more than 20 years after 
the 1967 war, 15 years after the Octo- 
ber 1973 war. I have yet to read or 
hear a journalist or pundit tell his 
readers or listeners that under le- 
gally binding Security Council resolu-. 
tions, Israel is fully entitled to govern 
those territories until Jordan follows 
Egypt’s example and makes peace 
with Israel. 

The rioters should be demonstrat- 
ing in Amman, not in Israel, the Gaza 
Strip and the West Bank. What they 
are demanding --- Israeli withdrawal 
without peace — is the policy tried in 
1957 after the Suez crisis of the previ- 
ous year. The failure of that policy led 
the Security Council to adopt its 
present position in 1967. 

That is the inescapable starting 
point for any serious examination of 
the problems presented by the Arab 
rioting against the existence of Israel. 
The cause of the rioting is not Israel's 
entirely legitimate presence in the 
territories, but the bitter and deter- 
mined refusal of the Arab states (ex- 
cept Egypt) to make peace in accord- 
ance with the Security Council resolu- 
tions 242 and 338. 

If the state of Arab politics and the 
pressures of Soviet policy make it im- 
possible for Jordan to make peace, 
then the present tacit Jordanian-Is- 
Taeli condominium in Palestine could 
be modified, but not radically 
changed. EUGENE V. Rostow 

Washington, Feb, 11, 1988 
The writer, as Under Secretary of 
State for political affairs, was chair- 
man of the interdepartmentat control 
committee on American policy in the 
Middle East, 1967-68. 


Blue and White Cans 


To the Editor: 

I'd like to register strong objections 
to one οἵ the questions that Woody 
Allen asks in his Op-Ed piece on Is- 
rael's policies, ‘Am I Reading the 
Papers Correctly?” (Jan. 28). He 
asks, ‘Are these the people whose 
money [ used to steal from those fittle 
blue-and-white cans after collecting 
funds for a Jewish homeland?” 

I realize that Mr. Allen is being 
partly facetious with his question; 
however, I fear he is making an un- 
fortunate and inaccurate point. Those 
litde cans were used by the Jewish 
National Fund to collect funds for 
purchasing ‘unid:-retlaiming land for 
the establishment of a Jewish home- 
land in Israel. The Jewish National 
Fund remains Israe!'s sole afforesta- 
tion and land-reclamation agency, 
and it also remains completely non- 
political. We-do not represent, nor do 
we raise funds for, the Israel Defense 
Forces, the Israeli Government or 
any Israeli policy or party. 

Our aim is to develop land for agri- 
culture, housing, industry and recrea- 
tion, and we seek to benefit all of Is- 
rael's citizens. STUART PASKOW 

Director, Communications 
& Information, Jewish National Fund 
New York, Feb. 3, 1998 


Waking Up 
To the Editor: 

Something profoundly poignant is 
going on with the American Jewish 
community, something that Woody 
Allen's “Am I Reading the Papers 
Correctly?’ (Jan. 28) represents per- 
fectly. Like a character in one of Mr. 
Allen's movies, the community has 
been in denial for 40 years. And, since 
it is composed mostly of nice, well- 
meaning people like Mr. Allen, it is 
waking up to the implications of its 
largely realized dream to create a 
Jewish state. 

Mr. Allen is shocked over Israel's 
latest spasm of Arab-bashing, which 
includes, he points out, “breaking the 
hands of men and women so they 
can't throw stones’ and “dragging 
civilians qut of their houses at ran- 
dom to smash them with sticks." This 
shock is not feigned. 

But when you have supported an ef- 
fort to ‘move a people without a land 
to a land without a people,” how can 
you be surprised at such brutalities? 
Racism (or denial) screams at you in 
the slogan. When you “root for" a 
cause that thinks God gave it a prom- 
ised land, you too are responsible for 
atrocities committed by zealots. (Re- 
sponsible also for the more conven- 
tional — and far more destructive — 
Israeli bombing of Beirut.) 

Mr. Allen is in denial right from his 
opening line, ‘I’m not a politicat ac- 
tivist.” But nice people can do much 
harm by political indifference. Vitto- 
Tio De Sica’s films might show Woody 
Allen how governmental decisions 
can affect the “spiritual center” of 
even the most politically indifferent 
individuals. : 

Yes, Mr. Allen, you are reading the 
Papers correctly. Why haven't you 
been reading them for the Jast 40 
years? JEFFREY V. NACKLEY 

Washington, Jan. 31, 1988 
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> a single enormous offensive as in the __ tial territory outside its own borders, _ resolution while the panel conducted that it was written. sees the conflict with unrelenting rights of Iscaeli citizenship. 
» past but a “series of limited opera- this meant that Teheran was ex- its investigation. : Crown Prince Abdallah's com- realism, Meron Benvenisti..A, Instead. Sie,fas seen Israel go on 
ees tions and a series of bigger ones.... pected to relinquish its major bar- Iran and most other observers be- ments about a practical end to the — scientist who runs studies ΔΕ ΝΟ. Sowith Be, astacknowledged policy of 
We have plans to organize, train and gaining fever before negotiations lieve that {raq initiated the war in war in 1988 may be more than wishful pied territories, Mr. Berivenistt fas: “cheeping’arirfexation: taking the iand, 
arm popular forces inside Irag.... started. So it was anticipated that September 1980 with its invasion of thinking, If the war has settled intoa offended fellow Israelis of left and building settlements, treating the 
5 This is the new front.” This new strat- {ran would reject the resolution, the Iranian province of Khuzestan, jockeying match about the order in right by seeing the consequences of Palestinians as a subo! rdinate popula- 
* egy, which was subsequently es- thereby triggering a second resolu- though Iraq insists the attack was which the terms of Resolution 598 are _ occupation plain, without wishful tion without rights. In all that he sees 
poused by all key Iranian leaders, tion to impose an arms embargo. provoked. Iran chafed at the failure to be implemented, surely that prob- thinking. ἢ looming danger for his country. * 
- To the surprise of many, Teheran of the Security Council in 1980 toiden- lem is fiot beyond creative interna- “Nobody has learned the right les- In these last months his gloomy vi- 
Gary Sick is both adjunct professor of did not reject the resolution but in- tify Iraq as the aggressor or to call ‘tional diplomacy. son from these events," he said in a sion of what tion would do has ) d 
Middle East politics and fellow of the stead fixed on paragraph 6, which for the withdrawal of Iraqi forces. | The Secretary General has already telephone conversation. asl ae Re an ace 
Research Institute on International provided for an impartial commis- ‘The commission would, in Iranian set forth — and the Security Council “The Palestinians act out of.eupho- mae ore Molde the Wee ot and = 
Change, at Columbia University. sion to determine who started the eyes, rectify this omission and lay the has endorsed — a nine-point plan that _ria, ignoring the realities of power Ἷ al aid: that fores 
: : : could pravide the basis for a compro- against them. The Israelis act out of ces ΦΥ͂ ἴοτοε led ; § 
mise. Under those circumstances, insecurity, as if they did not under- Anal Sher was the country's εἰ 
voting an arms embargo without first stand that they have a monopoly of de ΜΕΥ its soldiers breaking is 
exploring the possibilities of a negoti- real coercive power. Ρ and found burying Palestinians ἐξ 
: 9 ated cease-fire- would be irresponsi- “Israeli policy is to rob the Pales- — nee ae kas ‘bacon a 
I nN at ur OOT ble. At ἃ minimum, the circum- ‘tinians of the smirk on their faces: alive. Pe 8 rong, an ere ἔ 
Θ O e S stances justify a new visit to the ree ‘You vate your self-confidence? Secrets mid ΤΩ, pape! é 
‘ ion, either by Mr. Pérez de Cuéllar Wet show you.’ bor 
: F ae μὰ by a special representative thathe “15 the opposite of what should be ΠῚ6 58 irae belval eee ἢ 
" and two men, one black and one His- changing wheels was out of their line. couid appoint, just as he has done done. With the Egyptians, for exam- had many relatives and friends. So do : 
ω By Howard Fast panic, approaching us. They jacked up the car, removed the with the Afghanistan talks. ple, we allowed them to have their the hundreds or thousands with 
7 The Hispanic wore an old Army front wheel, hammered it enough (0 The Security Council must decide: _ self-esteem, so we could make peace. broken bones, and the thousands hu- 
At 11 o'clock on a Friday morning, jacket and rubbed his hands against keep it from grinding against the noes it wish to seek a negotiated end But here that is seen as the predeces- _miliated. They will remember. Com- 
my wife and I were on our way to the cold. “Man,” he said, “‘you gota body, and when I asked them what it of the fighting, which may require sor of a Palestinian state, which can- promise will be that much more diffi- 
Connecticut. Avoiding the Triborough problem. You got a spare?" The other cost, they said that was up to me. frexibitity on the part of both Iranand ποῖ be accepted. So we have to insult cult. 
Bridge, we took the underpass that man, black, older, wearing layers of Then they told us that if we could Iraq, or is it primarily interested in _ their honor, their pride. But people have not learned, Meron 
would take us to Bruckner Boulevard. old clothes, said: “Sure he got a work the car carefully across the punishing Iran? The choice is obvious “Thal is what is happeningnow.”  Benvenisti believes. 1 hope he is | 
In tune with Mayor Koch's other spare. Right, mister?” boulevard, we'd find a gas station ing compelling. oO The Government's tactics have wrong. Qo 
economies, it was completely unlit, What do you do? Topened the trunk, with air. 
and, at about, 35 miles.an hour, we hit while. my wife made a supremeeffort ᾿ It wasa tricky bit, getting the car to, 5 
-a.pothole Jargecenouginto bury a-bar- ‘not: to: look ‘the way she ΤΕ. T tiad sBruckner-and4nehing it acrossat five \ 
rei. The resounding crash made it fee! never changed a tire on this car, did- miles af hour. But with ail our twist- 
as if the entire car had come apart, π᾿ even know where the tools were. ing and turning and moving slower 
but we managed to grind and creak The two men located them, put the than a walk, no one threatened us. At 
our way out of the tunnel and onto the’ jack together, ‘jacked up the car, re- the gas station, a black man went out 
street. There I discovered that the moved the wheel, put on the spare οἵ his way to fill front and rear tires : 
front and back hl sda het side = oe the damaged wheel in μέτρον powats me οἷ᾽ al rice βενεῖ THE WORLDHEALTH ἢ 
of the car had been broken. The rear truni wil τ J 
tire was flat, the front tire nearly so. They explained that they were out fore, but he explained that with the ORGANIZ ATION ᾿ 
Sper τος td et ΠΤ σο τον τσ Oa ΠΡ Ale 
test, 1 aged to crawl for a few οὶ 6 vic! γε τ 
blocks. poy Ἐπ out of traffic, and They would take whatever 1 wanted I'm not saying that this would hap- P | 
* an abandoned building, we to give them. I gave each of them $5. _ pen to everyone. I am saying that it 
there, by m Be beati te 
came to a stop. And my wife said, not They were as gentle and as decent 8ς happened to me, and the only beating ᾿ Ξ ia 
happily, “Do you realize we're in two men could be. They thanked me,I and robbery that took place was the now d istributed 1 
Tom Wolfe’s book?” thanked them, we shook hands and pr of the Ler = $436 — the cost in Israel by Ὃ , 
fireot the Vanities,” the week before, get far ΙΗ the busted front wheel. ing this plece to complain about that reat ἡ re 
i ν᾿ ” ei “ δ 
and here we were square in the mid- They spelled out directions to a body I'm writing it because 1 am Sick to The Jerusa em Post. _ 
τ aE rp τος. ἃ 
the Sou ronx — two broken A af 
ree aoaleay detente, a car that the body shop. Here ware Hispanic by muggers and dope ‘addicts and | PRINCIPLES FOR THE TOBACCO SMOKING TEACHING HEALTH ὶ 
couldn't be driven, no cop in sight, and three blacks, tough Ἰοοκίπρ ἀπά rapists. This is a city of people, and | SAFETY ASSESSMENT OF Anunprecedented review of all STATISTICS ᾿ 
-αττ τος -------------- ’' covered with the dirt and grease of "ll match them against any city on FOOD ADDITIVES AND currently available evidence Twenty Lesson and Seminar ao 
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MULTINATIONALS AND THE THIRD WORLD 


Sell Solutions, Not Just Products 


το By KLAUS M. LEISINGER 


ME say multinational corpora- 
‘Ny tions threaten the economic and 
‘ political independence of devel- 
oping countries and represent one of 
the greatest obstacles to develop- 
Meni. Others find progress in the 
third world inconceivable without 
companies operating on an interna- 
tionai scale. Multinationals, they say, 
transfer technologies, as well as ex- 
emplary standards for production 
safety, the environment and social 
‘responsibility. 
in truth, neither extreme paints the 
complete picture. Multinationals to- 
day are as heterogeneous as develop- 
ing nations. Some export high tech- 
nology te the third world to promote 
development. Others refuse to do so, 
transfermg intermediate technol- 
ogies instead. Some restrict their ac- 
tivities purely to business. Others 
also get involved in charitable pro- 
jects. Generalizations will not do. 
The special responsibilities that 
corporations take on in dealing with 
developing nations do bring trouble 
and expense in the short and medium 
term. At Ciba-Geigy, we find that 
sometimes it takes years for the com- 
_ pany to see the benefits from its third 
world activities. 


Since markets in industnalized na- 
tions are usually more attractive, 
why get involved in the third world at 
all? Because the problems of under- 
development constitute the most 
pressing socia! issue of the 20th cen- 
tury. All who can contribute to solu- 
tions must do so, not onty out of 
humanitarian motives but also in the 
interes: of insuring long-term peace. 


What's more, in recognizing their 
special responsibilities and working 
sensitively in developing countries, 
multinationals can expect a smoother 

"id more sustained market develop- 
ment in the fong run. In other words, 
good ethics is good business. 

The ethical challenges of doing 
business in the third world can be met 
in two mutally reinforcing ways. Cor- 
‘porations should develop policies — a 
kind of internal code of conduct — for 
sensitive areas like marketing, prod- 
uct quality and environmental pro- 
tection. Not everything that is legal 


Klaus M. Leisinger is director of 


locally is ethical. And they should 
nurture managers who can act on 
what Pope John Paul II called a “‘uni- 
ty of knowledge and conscience.” 

The challenge often also requires 
extra effort. Ciba-Geigy, for example, 
was recently approached by the agri- 
cultural ministry of a rice-growing 
sub-Saharan African country. The 
ministry was interested in one of our 
pesticide products. 


So, together with the country's gov- 
ernment, we undertook a scientific 
investigation to determine the spe- 
cific pest problem. We created an 
organizational infrastructure — in- 
cluding reporting lines and job de- 
scriptions — so that all of those in- 
volved, within and without Ciba- 
Geigy, knew exactly what part they 
played in the project. 


We also trained local farm workers 
to use our product, oversaw the pesti- 
cide's safe application and began an 
educational project that eventually 
reached 40,000 farmers. 

The monetary return on invest- 
ment in this project has been far 
below the average profit for Ciba- 
Geigy’s agricultural operations. But 
our corporate policy allows for ex- 
tending profit expectations over the 
longer term in third world projects. 

Other rules in our own code of 
conduct include having no differences 
between industrial and developing 


tions for use and production safety. 
We also call for pursuing the same 
goals in the third world as anywhere 
else when it comes to environmental 
protection. This mostly means far 
exceeding local standards. 


F course, international develop- 
ment cooperation — private 
and public — can only facilitate 

or at best accelerate approaches al- 
ready in place on the focal level. It 
cannot be a substitute for them. Re- 
sponsible leaders in third worid coun- 
tries must design specific develop- 
ment processes themselves and keep 
them going by working with all sec- 
tors of the population. 


But an adherence to certain princi- 
ples can improve the corporate con- 
tribution to development policy — a 
policy of avoiding aggressive market- 
ing in traditional societies, for exam- 
ple, or a commitment to selling solu- 
tions rather than products. 

It would be unrealistic not to take 
seriously the conflicts that always 
arise between the pressures to in- 
crease Sales in the short term and the 
need to preserve sound business in 
the long term. But such basic con- 
flicts can be made less serious. 

At Ciba-Geigy, we put salesmen in 
developing areas on minimal com- 
mission so that there is no pressure to 
cash in and disappear. We do not 


The aim is to warn, explain and de- 
velop long-term understanding. 

In 1977, in response to an initiative 
by the World Health Organization, we 


‘founded a subsidiary, Servipharm 


Ltd, to offer a wide range of high- 
quality pharmaceutical products and 
services at low cost to people in devel- 


oping countries. 


Servipharm has supplied products 
to about 900 million patients in 60 
countries. We hoped to get a return on 
our investment in five years; 10 
years later, we still haven't made a 
profit. Nevertheless, we continue to 
operate the company and have not 
given up the hope of seeing a return. 

We have also set up a charitable 
unit, the Ciba-Geigy Foundation for 
Cooperation with Developing Coun- 
tries, that supports agricultural re- 
search and works with a host of inter- 
national agencies. 

Corporate policies conceived with 
realism, as well as enlightened self- 
interest, are thus one precondition for 
a successful approach to business 
ethics in the third world. 

An emphasis on picking the right 
managers is also of overriding impor- 
tance, Initiatives τὸ develop appropri- 
ate policies and make them part of 
the corporate reward-and-punish- 
ment system must come from the 
top. But any institutional ethic, code 
of conduct or corporate policy is only 
as good as the executives handling it. 


Companies must help these manag- 
ers go beyond entrepreneurial skills 
to develop virtues such as humility, 
sensitivity and social responsibility. 
Ethical corporate conduct needs indi- 


* viduals who find themselves forced to 
account for their motivations and: 


who are able to gauge the likely con- 
sequences of their activities. 

There is growing international sen- 
sitivity to the non-economic conse- 
quences of economic activity. The 
actions of major institutions are be- 
ing questioned more than ever. In the 
long run, real or perceived unethical 
conduct is likely to put the social 
acceptability of the activities of 
multinationals and the credibility of 
the free market system at stake. 

Only if entrepreneurs offer con- 
structive solutions to important soci- 
etal problems in an ethically accept- 
able way will they enjoy freedom of 
action. Ethical conduct in third world 
business — and in business every- 
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nations regarding quality of.praducts 
_and services, product safety, instruc- 


want to tempt our customers to buy 
samething .théy can't uge correctly. 


where — is vital to the long-term 
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Behind the Rally in Bank Stocks 


Analysts point to low 

prices after last year’s 

plunge. Regionals are 
favored over 
“money-center banks. 


[ΕΒ stocks were market laggards for al- 

"-sflest two years, and many of the country’s 

Jargest banks reported huge losses last year, 

but meney-center and regional banking companies 
have enjoyed a rally since December. 

In fact, their stocks havé outperformed the 
broad market indexes by a considerable margin. A 
handfut of contrarian money managers and ana- 
lysts now believe that most of the bad news on 
banking is out and that the bank stocks have 
almost no way to go but up. 

“The downside risk in these stocks is minimal,” 
said Thomas H. Hanley, a managing director at 
Salomon Brothers. He added that investors could 
earn short-term profits on such money-center 
banks as J.P. Morgan, Citicorp, Bankers Trust, the 
Bank of Boston and First Chicago. Mr. Hanley.is 
also recommending stocks of several regional 
banking companies as longer-term investments. 

‘So far this year, the stocks of regional banks 
have been among the best performing in a narrow- 
lysmoving market. For the five weeks ended Feb. 8, 
the Salomon Brothers Regional Bank Stock index, 
made up of 22 banks, climbed 14 percent. In that 
period, the Salomon Brothers Money Center Bank 
Stock Index, which uses 11 banks, advanced 4.5 
percent. Meanwhile, the Standard & Poor's 500- 
stock index is up only eight-tenths df 1 percent. 

The stocks of banking companies are bouncing 
off a low base. Last year, they did extremely 
poorly. For instance, Salomon’s money center- 
bank iadex plunged 28 percent, while the S.&P. 500 
Was up 1.4 percent. 

‘Despite their recent rally, many bank stocks are 
still considered cheap. Using such measures as 
price/earnings ratios or percentage of book value, 
they look undervalued compared with other stocks. 
Money-center banks, trading at an average multi- 
ple of 4.9 times expected earnings, and regional 

bank stocks, at 7.4 times earnings, are significantly 
below the $.&P_500's multiple of almost 12. 

Of course, bank stacks have traditionaily had a 
ἴον: multiple. Their true earnings are difficult to 
determine because of the differing ways they value 

+ their loans, and investors expect steady but not 
» Spectacular earnings increases. “Banks are never 
‘the brightest growth story in the market,” sald 
» James K. Schmidt, portfolio manager of the Free- 
‘dum Regional Bank Fund at Boston's Tucker, 
* Anthony & R.L. Day. 

These days, the money-center banks continue to 

- face two fundamental problems: Inadequate capi- 
ta] and their huge loans outstanding to Mexico, 
Brazil and Venezuela. In January, the Federal 
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Reserve Board released proposed guidelines that, 
if adopted, would require many banks to enlarge 
their capital bases. Many investors are unsure how 
this might affect bank earnings. 

These twin problems have frightened many ana- 
lysts and portfolio managers away from the mon- 
ey-center banks. Mr, Hanley of Salomon, one of the 
few analysts who think the problems may ulti- 
mately be resolved favorably, acknowledges that 
the money-center banks have “‘never been more 


‘ unloved than now.” 


ciated with the less-developed countries, or 

L.D.C.'s, seem almost insurmountable. “1 frank- 
ly don’t know where the L.D.C. problem is going,” 
said George M. Salem, senior bank analyst at 
Prudential-Bache Securities. Consequently, he is 
recommending that investors avoid shares of mon- 
ey-center banks except as short-term trading vehi- 
cles. “I don't consider money-center banks as 
suitable for long-term investments,” he said. On 
Wednesday, Moody’s Investors Service downgrad- 
ed the debt ratings of eight major money-center 


| pee to many analysts, the huge debts asso- 


banking companies, citing their exposure to third- 


world loans. 

Mr. Schmidt of the Freedom bank fund is staying 
away from the money-center banks and concen- 
trating on regional banks. “They don't have this 
cloud over their heads,” he said of the regionals. 

The problems of the money-center banks have 
led analysts and portfolio managers toward both 
regional and so-called super-regional banks. The 
super-regionals include the largest regional banks, 
such as Security Pacific, the First Union Corpora- 
tion and Corestates Financial. 

While as large ag or in some cases larger than 
some money-center banks in market capitaliza- 
tion, super-regionals often do not have the ‘prob- 
lems associated with third-world debt. Many have 
stronger capital positions than the large banks, 
and they have developed profitable niches in their 
local markets. : 
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Mr. Salem of Prudential-Bache, for one, is rec- 
ommending the stocks of seven regional and super- 
regional banks: Barnett Banks, First Wachovia, 
Banc One, PNC Financial, Bank of New England, 
Midlantic Banks and United Jersey Banks. He is 
looking for earnings gains from them of 12 to 15 
percent a year. Mr. Salem also says these banks all 
serve good regions, have strong management 
teams and could hold up weil in a recession. 

Mr. Hanley of Salomon also recommends sev- 
eral super-regionals. Included among them are 
PNC Financial, First Fidelity Bancorp, Midlantic, 
Wells Fargo, Security Pacific and U.S. Bancorp. 

Analysts and portfolio managers aiso continue to 
buy shares of many smaller regional banks. Even 
though they have jumped in price, the smaller 


τ regionals are still attractive, analysts say, because 


of the possibility of takeovers. In a recent report, 
Mr. Hanley cited these banks as possible takeover 
candidates: Northern Trust, Indiana National, 
First Virginia, Central Fidelity, Dominion Bank- 
shares, Baltimore Bancorp, First of America and 
Old Kent Financial. 


VEN analysts who are not enthusiastic about 
E the bank group in general expect more bank 

takeovers. A number of states that adopted 
regional banking pacts in recent years will soon 
allow takeovers by the larger money-center banks. 
These states include IHinois, Ohio, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Analysts say there may be even 
more hostile attempts like the Bafik of New York's 
bid for Irving Trust. ‘'We could see some pretly 
exciting deals done among banks that today seem 
unlikely," one analyst said. 

But even the most enthusiastic analysts and 
money managers say that all bank stocks could 
suffer in a severe recession. That would likely 
cause tremendous losses in their domestic toan 
portfolios and would lead to huge problems with 
commercial real estate. ‘In a recession, all bets 
are off, Mr. Schmidt of Freedom said. “That 
could wipe out earnings." " 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Japan Seeks Stake . 


In American Tires 


Bridgestone Tire agreed to pay δὶ 
billion for 75 percent of Firestone in 
what is believed to be the largest 
Japanese investment yet in an Amer- 
ican manufacturer. Firestone is the _ 
nation’s third-largest tire maker, 
with $2.6 billion of tire sales annually. 
But after the deal, its largest business 
will be 1,500 retail stores that sell 
tires and other automotive goods and 
services, Bridgestone is the world’s 
third-largest tire maker, after Good- 
year and Michelin of France. Over- 
capcity has brought drastic changes 
in the American tire industry. Good- 
year spent heavily to fight a takeover 
‘threat from Sir James Goldsmith; 
Gencorp was bought by a West Ger- 
man company, and Goodrich and Uni- 
royal effectively abandoned the busi- 
ness by merging their tire operations 
inte a separate company. 


‘A bank controlled by the Japanese 
will pay $750 million for Union Bank 
of California, a subsidiary of Stand- 
ard Chartered of Britain. The pur- 
chaser is California First Bank, 
which is 77 percent-owned by the 
Bank of Tokyo. The deal would be the 
largest Japanese investment in an. 
American financial institution. 


The Fed thinks the economy looks 
rather Stable, though not especially 
strong, according to Alan Greenspan, 
the central bank’s chairman. His 
statement led many people to think 
the Fed will not be changing mone- 
tary policy soon. Hopes for an easing 
by the Fed have been a key factor in 
this year’s rally in the bond market. 
Mr. Greenspan's remarks came a 
week after a meeting of the Fed's 
Open Market Committee, which sets 
policy but does not officially disclase 
its decisions for six weeks. 


The mortgage insurance industry 
was in turmuil caused by the failure 
of one of its largest companies to 
meet its obligations. The default 
earlier this year by TMIC Insurance 
Company, better known as Ticor 
Mortgage, led lenders to 
6,600 ho 'de- 
faulted mortgages on! which ‘TMIC™ 


stopped making its payments under 
orders from the California Commis-. 
sioner of Insurance, who was con- 
“cerned about the company’s financial 
condition. The contimissioner, Roxani 
M. Gillespie, has said she will try to 
liquidate TMIC if no better alterna- 
tive emerges. TMIC has $13 billion in 
insurance in force, and the halt on 
payments leaves thousands of mort- 
gages and mortgage-backed securi- 
ties essentially uninsured. 


T. Boone Pickens is taking an inter- 
est in Texaco. The Texas oilman nati- 
fied the company that he is seeking 
regulatory clearance to buy up to 15 
percent of its shares. The filing indi- 
cated that the stock purchases would 
be for purposes other than passive in- 
vestment, but Mr. Pickens dectined to 
say whal his goals are. He did say 
that he would support the efforts of 
Carl C. Icahn, Texaco's largest share- 
holder, to abolish the anti-takeover 
provisions that Texaco’s manage- 
ment has put in place. 


The stock market toyed with 2,000 
on the Dow Jones industrial average. 
The blue-chip indicator closed above 
that mark on Tuesday, was back 
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MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED FEB. 19, 1988 
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Compeny Sates Last NetCnng 
PUIPE ---ςς 13,354,400 10 aoe 
Texaco ........ὄ 10,217,200 42% +b 
FOdDS 100. 9,704,700 60% -% 
Navistr ..-.... 8,634,200 4% . % 
Ford ...... 7,728,600 44% ΜΝ 
Noesttt ...... 7,549,500 20% wee 
EXXON ...--- 7,277,700 43% 42% 
GenE]........._ 7,269,700 43% Fe 
ATAT .... 6,599,700 29% 4 % 
TBM .--------.. 6,216,700 1135: +1% 
Tht renee 5,903,000 17% wee 
NwAm .... 6,568,600 10 bate 
Pisbry ......... 4,859,000 33% ~1% 
NieMP ....... 4,849,700 13%: - % 
EKodk ... 4,602,500 42% - % 
MARKET DIARY Last Prev. 
Week Week 
Advances —_...........1, 105 986 
Dechines ....ὄ  . γ53 972 
Total ἰπϑυβ8...........2.150 2,184 
NOW HIGHS enaneeeesernene 5 25 
New Lows --.-.. ...........24 40 
VOLUME Last Year 


(4PM. New York Close) Week ToDate 


Totel Seles... 644,296,590, §,997,972.779 
Same Per. 1987 . 763,309,050 6,712.358.468 
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New York Stock Excha 
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Transp 129.4 1245 
UGE eee, 72.7 71,8 
Finance 124.0 122.9 
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Tom Bloom — 


below it by Thursday's close and by 
Friday gathered enough strength to 
close at 2,014.59, a gain of 31.33 points 
for the week. Six times since the Oclo- 
ber collapse, the Dow has gone above 
2,000, but has not stayed there more 
than four days. In the bond market, 
the rally of recent weeks faltered, 
with small losses in slow trading. 


Home, building was at its slowest 
pace in more than five years in Janu- 
ary, but industrial production rose 
(wo-tenths of 1 percent. Capacity 
utilization at American factories held 
steady at 82.2 percent in December, 
the highest in eight years. 


Ford's ‘earnings last year were the 
best ever for a domestic auto maker. 
The 1987 profit of $4.6 billion was up 
39.4 percent from 1986, and for the 
second year in a row Ford earnings 
exceeded the profit of General 
Motors, which made $3.6 billion in 
1987. Ford's workers will receive an 
average οἵ $3,700 each in profit-shar- 
ing checks for 1987. 

. Chrysler will put the profits from 


this year’s Sales"in Wisconsin into. a-. 


‘fund to aid thie 5,500 workers who will 
lose their jobs when the company 


closes its Kenosha, Wis., assembly - 


plant at the end of the 1988 model 
year. The fund, expected to total 
about $20 million, will be used to help 


workers pay mortgages or rent and | 


to educate their children. 


Playtex Family Products will be ° 


sold for $726 million to Johnson & 
Johnson. The subsidiary of Playtex 
Holdings produces tampons, baby 
‘bottles, rubber gloves and tooth- 
brushes. Playtex Holdings still re-. 
tains its Jnirmack hair care lines and 


. the Playtex Apparel unit that makes 


brassieres, girdles and panties, 


ἡ. Ρ. Morgan fost one of its top 
credit ratings. Until Moody's Invest- 


or's Service lowered it to Aa-1, Mor- | 


gan had been the only banking com- 
pany to have the top rating of both 
Moody's and the Standard & Poor's 
Corporation. Moody's cited concern 


about loans to developing countries. oe 


Seven other banking compani 
their subsidiaries were downgraded 
by Moody's, but Morgan's Principal 
subsidiary, Morgan Guaranty Trust, 
retained its Aaa rating. 
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tasks the amateur gardener can un- 
dertake. In Jerusalem and its hilly 
environs, ordinary gardening is of-. 
ten difficult. There are so 

rocks that deep digging is made im- 
possible. These rocks can't be re- 
moved by ordinary garden tools but 


«θεῖν plots need not be an obstacle 
Go creating a aie they provide 
‘an ideal spot for a rockery. 


Waiter Frankl 


An old story explains why there 
in and around 


When the Lord had created the 
universe, heavy rain Swept all the 
soil into the ocean. The Almighty 
ordered two strong angels to fill 
sacks with stones and fly around the 
globe spreading the stones evenly 
over the world. “From these stones 
mountains will grow that will hold 
the soil," said the Lord when the 
angels started their trip. However, 
one of the angels took up his sack 


ἡ Ρεῖάς down and all the stones fell 


into one place -- Jerusalem. 

In rock gardens, something will 
always be in bloom from the early 
spring until fall and sometimes even 
ἰδ winter. ἄρτον rap eer for 

javing ἃ Toc! n is leasin, 
effect of the combination of sor 
als, biennials, perennials, cacti and 


bulbflowers. Even so, this effect, ᾿ 


like most artistic effects, is the result 
of careful planning and design. 
The best site for a rock garden is 
an open position in full sunshine, 
away from large trees. The place 
must be well drained by a half-me- 


ONCE UPON a time the city elders 
of Cardiff in Wales were faced with 
a quandary: cinema owners were 


urging the municipal council to relax - 


the Sunday laws barring public en- 
tertainment. Lawyers argued that 
Sunday films would reinforce family 
bonds among cinema-goers, while 


Sraya Shapiro. | 
Leer 


bishop, maintained that public en- 
tertainment would only further es- 
trange youths from their parents. 
Labour then had a majority on 
the council, and they were strongly 
in favour of Sunday entertainment. 
But, because neither party had a 
mandate from their voters to decide, 
a referendum was held. “And, 
strangely enough, the people who 
gave the Socialists a majority on the 
council voted heavily against break- 
ing Sunday traditions,” notes Mati- 
tyabu Kalir, who was working for 
the Tel Aviv municipality at the 
time, and visited Cardiff during a 
study tour of British local 


tre-deep trench filled with stones or 
gravel. If you have a natural zock 
Gutcropping on ἃ hilly spot, you can 
use jt as the base for a rock garden. 
The amateur with limited garden 
Space may be content with a single 
rock bed. This is generally highly 
satisfactory, because it costs little 
and is easy to maintain. But a rock 
garden enthusiast, with no garden, 
can even create a miniature rockery 
in a medium-sized container, filled 
with a good soil mix, three or four 
natural rocks and a few suitable 
plants. It takes a short time to create 
a small rockery, ready to be placed 
on the balcony or patio or even a 
sunny window-sill. 

If there is no rocky area in your 
garden and you love the low-grow- 
ing Alpine or pseudo-Alpine plants, 
you can build your own rock garden 
by arranging large stones or rocks in 
a sunny position. Use ixregularly- 
shaped rocks that look natural and 
never bricks or cinder blocks. Larg- 
er rocks are easier to keep in place, 
but they should be light enough for 
you to handle. 


CHOOSE FROM basalt from the 
Golan Heights, granite from the vi- 
Cinity of Eilat, striped flint which 
can be found in abundance in East 
Jerusalem, the Jerusalem rocks 
filled with holes and crevices, the 
oddly-shaped sandy conglomera- 


tions from the Mediterranean sea-- 


shore, the reddish stones, called 
“even Gilo™ from a quarty near Beth 
Jala or the coral pieces from the 


authorities. 

“There is nothing like the British 
system of local government,” says 
Kalir. “And the British at home 
were quite different from those we 
used to meet in Palestine.” 

Kalir spent 48 years with the Tel 
Aviv municipality and worked with 
five mayors. ‘Their political affili- 
ations never bothered me ~ my ca- 
Teer as a civil servant was as close to 
the British meaning as I understood 
it.” He put his candid memoirs into 
a book, called in Hebrew, From a 
Warm Corner of the Heart. . 

There is no school for civil ser- 
vants here, and if there was one in 
Lithuania, where Kalir was born, be 
did not attend it. His education was 


ae Μ" ; He a hi h scbi = . 
τρῶς a 
churchmen, headed by the local ὑ 


When he came to Palestine ἴῃ 
1936, his brother, a police inspector 
in Tel Aviv, managed to secure a 
letter of introduction for him to the 
mayor, Yisrael] Rokach. Kalir was 
appointed to assist Dr. Natan, who 
headed (and manned) the economic 
department. During World War Hi, 
the department sued merchants for 
profiteering. Judgement was given 
by respected members of the com- 
munity. They were appointed by the 
mayor, but held no legal authority. 
However, nobody challenged their 
Tuling. Rokach was a hard-working 
man who never relied on anyone 
else to do his job. “He used to take 
files home and go over them during 


Eilat beach. Whichever you choose’ 


- The candid memoirs of a civil servant 


Romancing the stone 


“THE CONSTRUCTION of a rock 
garden is one of the most interesting 


for your rockery, use only one 
iipied ery ly one type 


The stones or rocks should be laid 
fairly closely together, to achieve as 
natural an appearance as possible. 
They should be mostly buried in the 
soil, to prevent their being washed 
away by rains. What I like to call the 
“romantic side” of the stones should 
be visible. 

The day of the massive rock gar- 
den, consisting of very large rocks, 
composed by experts into an imita- 


tion of a mountainscape, is gone. © 


Gardens today are small, and gar- 
dening is an intimate, do-it-yourself 
pastime. Take time to study the situ- 
ation in order to create 3 picture in 
your mind of what is desired. ‘The 
first stone is always the most diffi- 
cult to place. It is helpful to visit a 
few good rock lens to study the 
arrangement of the stones. 

If the rock garden is divided into 


- two by a path, make the parts differ- 


ent in size. If the path is on sloping 
ground, build m steps here and 
there to adjust the different levels. 
Such steps, whenever possible, 
should be composed of the same 
stones used in the rock garden. Ona 
flat site, the path should have flat 
natural stones let into the soil until - 
they are almost level with the 
ground, and placed at comfortable 
intervals. : 
The best soil mix for the spaces 
between and in the crevices of the. 
stones can be made by mixing three 
easily and cheaply available ingredi- 
ents in equal parts: sea sand, red soil 
from the fields and compost. A 15- 


Shabbat. He also took home 
cheques to sign. Pinkas, the Nation- 
al Religious Party man, suspected 
Rokach was putting his signature to 
them on Sabbath, but was told the 
mayor did it after dusk.” 


In due course, Kalir moved to the 
Treasury rising to the post of deputy 
director, and later became director 
of the department of information. 
“Even if little can be done to reme- 
dy grievances one should, at least, 
write a letter in answer to citizen's 
complaints,” maintains Kalir. 
“‘When I was at information I insist- 
ed-that all departments answer let- 
ters promptly. I am not sure it is 


_ Centimetre layer 


of this mixture is 
suitable for all rockery plants. Add 
more of the same soil mixture each 


should be spread over the surface. 
This slow-releasing fertilizer should 
last the whole season. 


OUR SUMMERS are too hot to 
grow real Alpines. Instead of gen- 
tiana, edelweiss and primulas, we 
can content ourselves with similar 
decorative, low-growing plants 
which establish themselves easily. 
Here isa list of such plants which I° 

have tried successfully in rockeries. 
The low-growing bulbs, unlike other 
rockery plants which can be planted 
in spring, should be set out in Octo- 
ber. Never plant bulbs singly. 
Groups of 10 bulbs or more planted 


ther, create the true ef-- 


toge! 

fect. They will flower each season, 
multiplying by their own bulblets. 

O Bulbs: Cyclamen neapolitanum 
{rakefet bar), which grows wild in 
the forests around Jerusalem and on 
the Carmel; muscari (grape hya- 
cinth); crocus (corcwm in Hebrew); 
Ranunculus asiaticus (nurit); low- 


done today.” - 
The last office Kalir held at the 
icipality was head of the-Tel 
Aviv Foundation for Arts and Liter- 
ature -- which spent millions on the 
beautification of Tel Aviv, publica- 
tions and public performances. 


WHAT IS a civil servant as opposed 
to a politician? Kalir suggests that 
the term refers to an administrator 
who considers issues on their merits 
and proposes solutions r less of 
their electoral potential. times 
the technocrat wins. More often 
than not the politician has the final 
word, 

That is how it was when Rokach, 


growing tulips (tzivoni) -- the so 
called “Kaufmaniana” or “foster- 


iana™ species; coronaria 
and Anemone blanda (calanit), 
chinodoza (same in Hebrew) -- a 
blue glory in the spring garden; Nar- 
cissus napus and Narcissus jonquil 
(narkis nanassi) white and yellow- 
flowering, small, fragrant narcissi. 

O Succulent rock plants: Sedum, 
Sempervivum, Mesembryanthe- 
mum, aphthenia. 

O Perennials: Achillea millefolia 
(2 red or pink-flowering ground cov- 
er with very decorative foliage; 
Phlox drumondi (shelhavia) — multi- 
coloured little blooms on single 
stems; Nierembergia (same in He- 
brew) -- 5Π18}} marguerites in blue or 
white with a yellow centre; Gyp- 
sophila dubia (same in Hebrew); 
Linaria alpina (same in Hebrew) 
small flowers, similar to snapdrag- 
ons, in different colours; Linum al- 
pinum (pishta2), Aquilegia — also 
called columbine; Campanula car- 
patica (bellflower, pa‘amonit); Di- 
anthus sinensis (tsiporen sini), 
sum saxatile (salselei kessef); 
Lobelia erinus (same in Hebrew); 
Ayuga reptans (bugleweed, had- 
safa sohelet). 


then minister of the interior, sum- 
moned Kalir one morning to his Je- 
rusalem home and asked him if he 
would like to run a new department 
to supervise the running of local au- 
thorities. Kalir wavered. 

“What if you leave the ministry? 
he asked Rokach, “A political crea- 
ture like myself will have nowhere 
to go.” : 

Rokach was visibly annoyed, says 
Kalir. “Do you think I've taken up 
this post for a mere couple of 
weeks?” 

Little did he know. Rokach's par- 
ty. the General Zionists, suddenly 
decided to bolt the governemnt. The 
civil servant's fears proved correct. 


tra; Stravinsky: 


THE MAIN attraction of the eve- 
ning was Malcolm Messiter, whose 
impressive playing is due to a combi- 
nation of technical deftness, musi- 
cality and personal imvolvement. 
First camie the enjoyable rendering 
of the Bach work, based on the fa- 
miliar Concerto for ichord 
and Orchestra. The inadequate inte-. 


he oboist deserved thé applause ἡ 


gration of solo and orchestra, how- 
ever, meant that the piece was occa- 
sionally heavy and dragged. 
Johann Nepomuk Hummel (1778- 
1837), pupil of Mozart, was more 
important as a pianist than 8 com- 
poser. His Variations served as a 


vehicle for the soloist to display the 


| full range of his abilities. Long pas- 


sages, fast and technically demand- 
ing, were rendered with ease. Mes- 
siter produced a fine, sonorous 
tone, beautiful phrasing and style, 
and was a deserved success with the 
audience. 

The Mozart, mostly clear in tex- 
ture and tempi, emerged somewhat 
listless. 


Noam Yeini and the HSO’s per- 
formance of the Stravinsky piece, 
with its bajletic qualities, concluded 
the concert on a lively note. 

ESTHER REUTER 


ae 
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Hard luck, Jimmy 


MILAN (Reuter) -- Jimmy Connors 
saw his hopes- of winning his first 
tennis tournament since October, 
1984 dashed yesterday when he was 
forced to withdraw injured from the 
Italian indoor final against Yannick 
Noah of France. Connors called it 
quits in the ninth game of the first 
set sérving at 30-30 with the match 
level 4-4. 

In the seventh game, at 3-3, Con- 
nors walked to the umpire clutching 
his right side and back after his first 
service. He then netted a lob and 
clearly looked to be in pain, but 
managed to hold his serve for 4-3 
advantage. He weakly retumed 
Noah’s first two serves and appeared 
unable to reach across for his oppo- 
nent’s cross-court drives. 

The 35-year-old American ac- 
cepted the inevitable and withdrew 
on his next service game, 88 a de-. 
spairing fan shouted, “Don’t do it, 
Jmmy.” . 

Before Jeaving the court, Connors 
told the crowd: “I owe you one. It 
means I have to play tennis for an- 
other year and come back here.” 

The packed Palatrussardi Stadi- 


um gave him a standing ovation. 
Bill Norris, official trainer of the 
Association of Tennis Professionals 
(ATP), said Connors had tom a car- 
tilage muscle in his right rib-cage. 
He said he beli¢ved Connors suf- 
fered the injury while serving in the 
the first game. “He thought he 
could shrug it off,” Norris said, add- 
ing that Connors probably would be 
sidelined for three to four weeks. 
Connors said, “I've had my teeth 
knocked out before, but this hurt 
like hell. I'm a bad luck case.” 
Noab said: “At 2-2 I saw he was 
having trouble. It really threw me 
off ... He played at 30 per cent and I 
played at 31 per cent. Still, I won the 
tournament, I won the cheque and 
the points.” 
In the U.S. Indoor Champlonships semi-finals, 
Agassi beat Curren 6-1,6-4, and Pernfors beat 
In the 'Virginta Sins tonrnament in Ozkiand, 
Navratilova beat Garrison 6-2,6-2, and Sav- 


chenke beat Sabatini 7-5,6-4, 
In the $600,008 US Pro indoor Tennis Toarns- 
im Philadelphia 


ment today, Amos 
Mansdorf is seede-d fifth, after, Lendl, 
He drew a 


It’s Liverpool again 


LIVERPOOL (AP) - A classic 
goal by Ray Houghton in his first 
Merseyside derby destroyed Ever- 
ton’s dogged pursuit of the F.A. 
Cup yesterday, when cross-town ri- 
vals Liverpool won 1-0 and stayed 
on course fos their second league 
and cup “double” in three seasons. 

Battle-weary Everton, which had 
played seven cup-ties to reach Sun- 
day’s home fifth round match, had 
most of the play, but lacked the 
subtlety and creativity to break 
down Liverpool. . 

The home side was disrupted by 
the 20th-minute loss of their En- 
gland midfielder Peter Reid through 
injury, but still looked capable of 
forcing at least a draw until 
Houghton struck 14 minutes from 
the end. 

In the only quality move of a 
dour, safety-first battle, Jobn 


Seeking gold 


CALGARY (AFP) - The furious 
gold medal battle between the Sovi- 
et Union and East Germany contin- 
ues unabated. East Germany went 
6-5 up after speed skater Andre 
Hoffmann won the 1,500 m. title in 
a world record time of 1:52.12.. Ear- 
lier triple world champion Frank- 
Peter Rotsch won the 20km biath- 
lon, just 23.3 seconds ahead of 
Valery Medvedisev of the Soviet 


-- Union. +: 


Bares and Peter Beardsley inter- 
linked superbly on the wing and 
from Bames’ cross, Houghton rose 
to head the winning goal. 

Everton's best opportunity came 
in the 22nd minute, but Paul Power 
could not find a header to match the 
quality of Adriad Heath's cross. 

Despite Everton's offside tactics, 
helped by several marginal deci- 
sions, Liverpool began to wear them 
down in the second half: first Barnes 
and then the influential Steve Mc- 
Mahon both extended goalkeeper 
Neville Southall. 

Everton's season now depends om Wednes- 
day's Littlewoods Cup semi-final second leg 

Bat Merseysiders will 

travel to already one goal behind after 
losing δὲ home ci the first leg 1-0. 


Litheweotds 
Cup match — go into Monday’s F.A. Cup quar- 
fer-fimal draw, 


in the snow 


lowed West Germany's surprise 
downhill gold medallist Marina 
Kiehl when she stunned Switzer- 


land’s Maria Walliser by taking top 
spot in the combined ill. 
The 24-year-old Merle has never 


finished higher than seventh in a 
downhill in six years on the World 
Cup circuit, and her first win of any 
kind came six weeks in a giant 
slalom on home snow in Tignes. 
Brian Boitano the Olympic men’ 

siting tie τις US cng το tog 
om Brin Orser, of Canada, had το nettle for tbe 
silver — just as he did 2t Sarajevo four years 
"FICE HOCKEY: Group A: Switeertand 4, 
Poland 1. 


NHL: Canadiens 5, 6, 
Bines 3; Capitals 3, North Stars 0; Kings 3, 
Maple Leafs 0; 3, 9; Red 
‘Wings 6, 1 

NBA: SuperSonics 113, Nets 101; Jazz 120, 
Clippers 103;Sums ε 


BASKETBALL 

Hapoel Holon beat Hapoel Jerusa- 
lem 84-77 last night. High scorers: 
Bennett20,Orange 19, Dawson 16. 


Tel Aviv-New York/Boston 
Tel Aviv-New York/Boston 
Tel Aviv-Los Angeles/San Francisco $1,934- 
Tel Aviv-Los Angeles/San Francisco ὃ 967- One way — 


᾿ Details from your travel agent. 


* Apply when travel ison TWA's Non-stop flights to the USA. 


. § 740: 


$1,480. Roundtrip 
One way 
Roundtrip 
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to be eligible 1 cary Out Me 7h accept the lowest, oF any other Bid 


IBLICATIONS τ! 


OX-520544 NIS56.00 


j-Name 
| Address 
1 αν 
I Tet 


P.O.Bos St. Jerusalem 91000. Tel. 02-551653 


The Private Provision of 
οὐ Public Services 
in Developing Countri: 


_Gabriel Roth τς 
᾿ Published for the World Bank 

by Oxford Untversity Press. 
The book refutes the conventional wisdom that only 
the public sector can supply certain services in 
developing counities. It deals with public 
services that are already being provided by 
the private sector in some countries. 


ΓΟ Books: The jerusalem Post, ΡΟ Β. i, erusalem5i000 1 
1 Pleasesendme The Private Provision of Public Service in Developing ἢ 
1 Countries. lenclosea cheque for NIS 56.00. 1 
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GENERAL MEETING : 
The untold story of the North American volunteers 
: who broke the British Blockade 
by: MURRAY GREENFIELD 


co-author of the JEWS' SECRET FLEET 
Also: The MEYER LEVIN film, THE 
ILLEGALS 


Tuesday, Feb. 23 at 8 p.m. 
ZOA House — 1 Daniel Frisch St., Tel Aviv 
FREE ADMISSION 


A SPECIAL DIRECT 
REPORT 


“The American 
Jewish Community 
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Monday, February 22, 1988 The Jerusale! 


Post PageSix A 
ECONOMIC NEWS — 


U.S. bankers here to discuss selloff 


Strid de it ivatization 
τ But ἃ more immediate peespest is 
the f th ctus for 
the dale of shares in ‘Mivnel Ta'a- 
siya, the company engaged in pre- 
paring. selling and managing indus- 
trial estates, on the Tel Aviv 
market. 

This should be published by the 


WALL STREET WEEK 


2000 and beyond 


rates have warranted a return to the threshold of 2000 at 
least. Σ 


i Jones 
J little more than a year after the Dow 
Industrial Ἄνοταβα first reached 2000, the mage — 
has adopted that level as a regular hangout. ia rad 
crash in October that sent the average tumbling int οἵας 
ἴον 1700s, the market has rallied back to aroun 

four separate times. On each ie to ὀέθλειοοος, 
advance has bo; down at that point. 

: Now, Wail ee hope, it may be ready to clear 
that obstacle. 


But to buy stocks much above that level is still consid- 
ered a risky proposition. 

“When the market rallies almost to 2000 oné contin- 
gent believes — loudly — that it is already running into | 
trouble,” observes Justin Mamis in a current market 
commentary for the investment firm of Cowen andCo, 
“Another group quickly gets labeled on TV as ‘emer- H 


ing to a well-placed Israeli observer. 
In addition to the state-owned gi- 
ants, the Paine Webber team investi- 
gated the possibility of other Israeli 
corporate business for their bank. 
Of the main governinent corpora- 
tions, Bezek is by far the furthest 
along the road to making a public 


this year, Alster told The Jerusalem 
Post recently. This capital could 
come either through shares or- 
bonds, or a mixture of the two, in- 
cluding the possibility of a convert- 
ible bond issue. The exact composi- 
tion, and the decision as to whether 
to make the issue in New York, Tel 


Post Finance Reporter 
The pace of the government's pri- 
vatization programme is speeding 
up. : 
Last week saw representatives of 
two of the three American invest- 


ment banks involved in the pro- 
gramme meeting with several of the 
major corporations earmarked for 
sale to the public, while an impor- 
tant share sale is pending on the Tel 
Aviv Stock Exchange. 

A team of three top executives 
from PaineWebber, headed by man- 
aging director Robert Wygod, visit- 
ed Bezek, El AL, Israel Chemicals 
and the Israel Electric Corp. and 
heard from their management about 
the condition and prospects of these 
companies. ᾿ 

The visitors were ‘‘very enthusias- 
tic” about what they heard, accord- 


Beersheba mall to sign 


By DAVID ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The shopping mall now under 
construction in Beersheba -- which, 
at 45,000 square metres, will be Isra- 
el's largest — is due to sign up a 
major department store chain with- 
in the next two weeks as a tenant. 

That will cap the efforts of Canit 
Darom, the company building and 
managing the shopping complex, to 
double the size of the mall from 
original plans, Managing Director 
Yizthak Rager told The Jerusalem: 
Post yesterday. The retailer, who he 
would not name until the agreement 
was signed, has not had an outlet in 
Beersheva until now. It came to a 
tentative agreement with Canit 
Darom two weeks ago. 

Rager said Canit Darom had al- 
ready decided several months ago 
when demand for store space ex- 
ceeded expectations to double the 
Space devoted to commerce and 
build a bigger parking area, effec- 
tively telescoping what was sup- 
posed to be a two-stage project into 
one. Today, he said, about 90 per 
cent ,of the commercial space is 
leased out at rates essentially contin- 
gent on individual stores’ gross 
sales, 


The increased retail and parking 
space, along with the addition of a 
nine-storey hotel and some depreci- 
ation in the value of the dollar since 
the original forecasts, has nearly tri- 
pled the projected cost of building 
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ACROSS 


strict (6) 
8 Draughts in country house (8) 


settle account... (7) 
10 ...daggers drawn (5) 


property restorer (9) 
crosa (8) 

Crazy | 

table linen (6) 


people (3) 
19 Old tree snake (8) 


guarantee in Spain (6) 


5Girl band leader demandingly 


9Graduate needs weapon to 


1110 helps create the image of a 

13 New-fangled art has lines to 
) 

4 to go back and demand 


17Contents of repair kits annoy ~ 


20Third party providing proper 
a rr 
[1:1 1.1.1. |ΓῚ} 
a | 


issue. The process of preparation for 
coming to market bas been under- 
way for over a year at Bezek; El Al, 
by contrast, is still. formally in re- 
ceivership and saddled with large 
debts, despite making record oper- 
ating profits. 

The telecommunications compa- 
ny is being advised by Shearson 
Lehmann Brothers, and two senior 
officials of that company have been 
holding further discussions with Be- 
zek’ boss Yoram Alster on the op- 
tions available. 

Bezek has to raise $150 million 


the Beersheba centre to about $28 
million. 
Rager said he expected construc- 


tion to proceed rapidly on the pro- " 


ject, with the completion date set 
for two years from now. With con- 


Aviv or both, depend on several 
factors, including the state of the © 
markets in both countries, and the u 
ability of Bezek to reach the targets es. The issue has already been 


set for it in its rationalization 


programme. 5 


In any event, according to Ze’ev 
Refuah, head of the State Corpora- 
tions Authority, πὸ decision will be 
made regarding Bezek until after 
the government has received the 
master plan for the privatization 
programme from its own advisers, 
First Boston Corp. This is due on 


April 20 


struction crews working two shifts a fig 


day, he said, Canit Darom aimed to 
pour 700 cubic metres of concrete 2 
week, equal to North American 
standards and about double the Is- 


raeli standard. He said the project ἃ 
would not be affected by the slow- * 


down in building nationwide, 
caused by the unrest in the territo- 
ries that has kept Arab workers at 
bome, because the contractors be- 
ing used did not rely on !abour from 
the territories. 

The Canion Ayalon in Ramat 
Gan, Israel's first enclosed shopping 
mall built on the North American 
model, will still have more store 
space than its Beersheba counter- 
part, because the Beersheba mall 
includes a hotel and more parking 
space. Nevertheless, the new centre 
will hold 150 stores, including a Hy- 
pershuk and Superphamm, as well as 
four cinemas. 

He insisted the project was viable, 
although he conceded that a similar 
project in the centre of the country 
would have been more profitable. 
The Canion Ayalon has been a huge 
success, yielding annual sales of 
$150m. on 25,000 square metres of 
store space and producing a host of 
imitations all around the country. 


That shows, said Rager. that Israelis 
have taken favourably.to the mall 


idea. 


In Beersheba, the planned shop- 
ping centre will have a far smaller 
and less wealthy population to draw 
on. But Rager said the Negev mar- 
ket of 300,000 was double the mini- 
imum size usually required in North 
America to build a mail. In addi- 
tion, he said, the centre's site, adja- 
cent to Beersheba’s central bus sta- 
tion and on the road to Eilat, should 
euable it to lure people passing 


through the city. 


CROSSWORD | 


28 First Henry takes garage-hose ὅ Gymnasium event finishes poor 


that is parting (8) 
26 Butterfly in opera got involved 
having lost love (6-3) 
28 Onceshort county pursuits (5) 
oo disorder that can recur 


30 Fragile national? (8) 
31 Get uplikea lark (6) 


DOWN 

1 Stop and address Bitl Price (6) 

2Possibly enlarge comprehens- 
ive(7) 

3 Home match that lights up the 
glow-worm? (9) 7 

4No main highways in Norfolk 
aren (6) 


Bisa 
moe oe: 
ὃ 111 | 
ΓΝ 


people on them (4-4) 
6 State in which I had a house re- 
duced (5) ᾿ 


7Where striker stands for more 
pay (8) 


12Slippery sort, like 2, retiring (3) 

15 Stop paper production over hos- 
pital closure (9) 

16 Digs coins (8) 

18 Folk jester marked at Arcot? (4- 
4) 


31 ΟἹά character for hip replace- 
ment ( 

22 Celebrity beaming all over the 
place (3,4) 

24 Tribe has wild sort of dances (6) 

25 Finishing, not starting, is relax- 
ing (6) 

271 am in part of the church that is 
green (5) 


G 
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ACROSS: 1 Astern, 4 Vili, 8 Grail, 9 
Residue, 10 Reputed, 11 Mesa, 12 Elm, 
14 Tern. 15 Able, 18 Gap. 21 Quit. 23 
AsKnnce. 25 Assault, 26 Mourn, 27 
Hitch, 28 Energy. DOWN: 1 Augury, 
2 Trample, 3 Relating, 4 Vest, δ Lodge. 
6 Averse, 7 Trade, 13 Marksman, 16 
Languor, 17 Squnsh, 19 Puste, 20 
Keenly, 22 Inset, 24 Bush. 


26 Join rope (4) 


|. QUICK CROSSWORD 


ACROSS DOWN 
1 Ritlernenll (4). 1 Tree (5) 
3 Loud. forceful speech 2 Globo a) 
@) ; 4 Liamn-like animal (6) 
9 Old instrument (5) 5 Siltingnerose(7) 
20 Mine support (5.4) 6 Talkntive(®) 
11 Joint @ 7 Verbnlize(7) 
13 Uprightness (9) 8 Cieatrice (4) 
14 Pre-oceupied (6) _ 8 Cicatrice( 
16 Griminala(é) 12 Bit hy bit (9) 
18 Correction (9) 14 Dose (7) ᾿ 
20 Rribe ΟἿ 15 Gorgon-like(7) 
22 Estimated (7) ig Interfere (6) 
23 Make merry (5) 19 Civil wrong (4) = 
25 Gilled (8) 21 Guide (5) 
24 Goode vehicle (3) 


end of this month, otherwise the 
company will have to wait until it 
has more up-to-date financial fig- 


silly to talk about round-oum 

measures of any significanc 
When investing institutions 

mance against the market as 8. 


considerably delayed by the Securi- : "s use the Dow. but rather the 
τὰς ᾿ , 1 point out, they usually don’t use ‘ 
reaching Roce ne Saupe aun. | broader Standen and Poor's SODstock compost 
ments included in the original draft | index. a009 appears to provide a good 
Pe eke Mivaei Taasiva issue is aim- | Teference point for the current state of the market. 
ing τς nee ei Taasiva issue is ait | Now that a semblance of stability has returne fe 
ing to raise mullion ~ | marketplace, a new symbolic appraisal has been made: 


if it takes place — be the first large 

share issue this year of any compa- 

ay. government or private, on the 
‘ase. 


market analysts say it is simplistic or even 
Many sock ound-aumber levels in the Dow as 


improvement in the trade deficit and a decline in interest 


GRAND CANION: The Ramat Gan shopping centre is the m 
the Beersheba mall now under construction. 


on department store 


age of the money. 


EMERGENCY 
PHARMACIES 


Serusatem: Kupat Holim Clalit, Rome- 
ma, 523191; Balsam, Salah Eddin, 
272315; Shu‘afat, Shu‘afat Road, 810103; 
Dar Aldawa, Herod’s Gate, 282058. 

Tel Aviv: Shahar (Brandes), 27 Pinkas, 
441449; King George-Kupat Holim Mac- 
cabi, 25 Hamelech George, 282650. 
Ra’anana-Kfar Sava: Avner Gilead, 34 
Weizmann, Kfar Sava. 

Netanya: Kupat Holim Clalit, 31 
Brodetsky, 611123. 

Krayot aren: Sabinia, 24 Hagefen, Kiryat 
Bialik, 712674. 

Haifa: Yavne, 7 Ibn Sina, 672288. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem: Hadassah Ein Kerem (inter- 
aal, surgery, E.N.T.}, Misgav 
Ladech (obstetrics), Bikur Holim (pediat- 
rics), Shaare Zedek (ophthalmology). 

Tel Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics, internal, 
surgery). 

Netanya: Laniado. 


FIRE 102 
jes dial 102. Otherwise, 


In emergencies 
dial number of your local station as given 
in the front of the phone directory. 


POLICE 100 


Dial 100 in most parts of the country. 
In Tiberias dial 924444, Kiryat Shmona 


FLIGHTS 

24 — Hours Flight information Ser- 

vices: Call 03-9712484 (muttiine}, Arriv- 

mow (Traped Missage) 03-387111 (20 
68: 


FIRST AID 


In emergencies dial 101 in most parts of 
the country. In addition: 


Ashdod 551333 


101 


Jeruseiem °523133 


Kiron 344462 
Bat Yam "Ξ51}1}} Kiryat Shmona "344334 
Bershebs 74767 Naharlya °623333 
Carmial Netanya "23333 
Den Region °781111  Petah Tikva "8231111 
Bilat 72333 Rehovot °451333 
Hadera Rishon LeZion "542333 
Haife *612233 Safed 930333 
Hewor Tel Aviv "5460111 
Holon "803133 Tiberias °790111 


* Mobile intensive Care Unit (MICU) ser- 
vice in the area, around the clock. 


Eran — Emotional First Aid. Tel. Jeru- 
salem 227171, Tal Aviv 6461111 (chil- 
Gren/youth 03-261113), Haifa 672222, 
Beersheba 618111, Netanya 35316. 


Rape Crisis Contra (24 hours), for help 
call Tel Aviv ~ 234919, Jerusalem — 
245554, and 660111 and Eilat 31977. 


The National Polson Control Centre 
8t Rambam Hospital. phone 04-529205, 
for emergency calls, 24 hours a day, for 
information in case of poisoning. 


Kupet Holim jon Contre Tel. 
433500 Sunday-Thursday, & 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Friday 8 am. to 3 p.m. 


In any case, the decision to build 
in Beersheba is largely due to 
Rager’s long and close association 
with the city (his father was the 
city’s first chief engineer in the late 
1940s). He was able to convince Da- 
vid Azrieli, the Canadian mall mag- 
nate who built Canion Ayalon, to 
become involved in the Beersheba 
project and form Canit Darom, a 
sister company to Azrieli’s Canit. 
Azrieli, in addition to serving as 
Canit Darom’s chairman, is also 
putting up an undisclosed percent- 


the Swiss National Bank. 


trading 
throughout the week. 


thro’ buying 


By YAACOV FRIEDLER 
jerusalem 


HAIFA -- The Muscovy duck of Gali- 
lee has set out to invigorate the poul- 


appear on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays. 
MONDAY/WEDNESDAY RATES: 
Minimum of NIS 20.40 for 8 words; 
each additional word NIS 2.55 
FRIDAY and HOLIDAY EVE 
RATES: Minimum of NIS 27.60 for 8 
wordst each additional word 
NIS 3.45. All rates include VAT. 
DEADLINES at our offices — Jeru- 
salem: Monday/Wednesday — 10 a.m. 
previous day, Friday -- 5 p.m. on 
Wednesday; Teal Aviv and Haifa: 12 
noon, 2 days before publication. Ads 
accepted st offices of The Jerusalem 
Post (see masthead on back page) and 
all recognized advertising agencies. 


DonoonnconoooonosooRonoo 
DWELLINGS 


TEL AVIV SALE 


ATLUEDLALUTEETTTEAELLELUTERTELEEETY EERE TEU 
SALE/RENTAL, LUXURIOUS 4 room fiat, 
Dizeagoff Tower. Wachsier, Tel. 03-259796. 


ἀμ 
NETANYA RENTAL 
IEILEALULESULTLEOULAALLUS TULL TSLA TELUS ROULETTE 


NOBIL REALTY - sales, rentals, prime ar- 
eas. Tel. 053-339723. 


DOOSRSCCCOOOAnoNAOHOEESOO 
SERVICES 


ΠΕΟΒΟΕΙ ΕΓ ΓΙΓΙΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΙΓΊΓΙΓΙ 
STRESS REDUCTION, MANAGERS, 
Tourists gentle relaxing body treatment. Tel: 
03-429824, 


NEW IN JERUSALEM. professional 

sage. 8 Dorot Rishonim (Midrachov) Tel: ΟΣ. 
Ls τς τ RS SEES 
FURNITURE RESTORATION BY experts. 
Re-uphotstcring, wood repairs. and 
re-styling. “Game”, Tel. 03-610332. ὶ 
BOOOCOSC00O00OGooOOGOoOooO 

SITUATIONS VACANT 
ΠΗΠΕΠΙΠΕΗΓΙΠΙΙΕΙΓΙ ΓΙ ΓΙ 
METAPELET REQUIRED FOR 1 12 year 
baby & household-help and comfortable live- 
in conditions, village near Tel-Aviv. Tel:052- 
COncccOncooOONooOoOOOoOOA 
VEHICLES 


ΠΌΠΟΙ ΓΙ  Ἰ ἸἸΓΊΓΙ 


ΠΟΠΙΓΙΓΓΙ 
ARIE PALOGE, AUTO 2000, Expert in ve- 
hicles, tax free, legal advice. Buying and scll- 


ing agent. 15 ¥ rience. Tel. 62. 
ΟΝ (home): 02-717110 (οεβεε). 


< BEC 


REPORT SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS . - 


CURRENCY MARKETS 


Dollar loses upward momentum 


The dollar closed slightly lower in New York Friday. 
Ih darller European Π ΤᾺ it fell to a low of 1.6995 
Deutschmarks on bearish remarks by the president of 


He said a further decline in the dollar cannot be ruled . 
out as long as large trade imbalances persist. The dollar 
then bounced back into the middle of its recent tight 

ing range of 1.699-1.717 marks that prevailed 


Last Monday the week opened with little follow- 
ugh on favourable U.S. trade data news. 
The dollar actually failed to approach the 1.724-marks 
Jevel that was reached on Friday. The Japanese trade 
surplus figures for January, which were released Mov- 
day, showed a smaller-than-expected decline and this 
undermined any efforts to drive the dollar higher. How- _ 
ever, it found firm support at the 1.7 marks level. 


om Muscovy duck flies to poultry sector’s rescue 


Dow highs.” 

In the past week the industrial average closed above 
2000 Tuesday and Wednesday after the Washington’s 
birthday holiday, slipped back briefly, and thea jumped 
ahead again. It closed Friday at 2014.59, up 31.33 from 
the week before. θεν 

The New York Stock Exchange composite index rose 
2.10 to 146.96; the American Stock Exchange market 
value index 3.16 to 280.16, and the Nasdaq composite 


Volume on the Big Board averaged 160.98 million 
shares a day, against 179.43 million the week before. 


Market holidays in several financial centres contribat- 
ed to the thin trading volume and the lack of direction. 
The currency market is currently at a consolidation 
period characterized by small price movements within 
narrow ranges.The market has also lost much of its 
responsiveness to political and economic developments. 
The primary elections in the U.S., for example. have so 
far been Virtually ignored by the market. 
On a technical basis, the dollar lost much of its 
momentum and this makes it vulnerable to a 
correction. However, the medium-term dollar uptrend 
has not yet been broken. ᾿ 
Ttis advisable to wait until an actual breakout in either 
direction occurs before making any large commitment. 


The column appears courtesy of Boaz Barak Advisory 
Services 


in Europe, mainly to the kosher mar- 
ket, thongh they have already estab- to be opened. 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE — ΕῚ 
JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION = 
13 King David Street, Jerusalem 2 FS 

3 Φ' 


Tel. 02-203333. Bus No. 5, 6, 15, 18, 21, 30 


: eae a a stam (ὦ Spur. ωκὶ 
poe eV oars invttdd 10°Panel Discassion in English <)> 0Ξ 
HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE TERRITORIES 
Thursday, February 25, at 8:00 p.m. 

δ tor. . 
. Dr. Mordechai Kremnitzer 
HANNA SINIORA, Editor, AL FAJR 
DANNY RUBINSTEIN, Journalist 
AMIR HESHIN, Advisor to the Mayor on East Jerusalem 
: MOSHE DRORI, Attomey 


ΠΣ 


ΑΕ πε Gam 


ΕΝ news of Ἐπ σοὶ 4,000 og τὸ fresh and relevant as 
J aper, in INICLES. CHRO! 
presents the history of the world, from the days of ‘Abrabasn 
through the end of the 19th century in the form of a modern 
newspaper, including advertisements, letters to the editor, 
editorials, and all the familiar features of a newspaper that 
: make CHRONICLES especially enjoyable. The perfect gift! 
CHRONICLES is published by the Reubeni ¥F i 
een: The three volumes, sold separately on poe 
Volame I In the Days of the Bible (1726-444 BCE 
Volame I Second Temple and Chris hike i 
(165 BCE-1038 CE) . oe : ᾿ 
Volume τὰ The Dawn of Redemption (1099-1897 CE) 
’ Set of three: NIS 67.50 


oocecescccocossorsscossesssccccescccoceccces 
‘To: Books, The Jerusalem Post, P.O. 
-0.B 81, Jerusal 
‘Please send me the CHRONICLES voting ne oe 
. Payment is enclosed, ‘ULnes indicated below. 
Volume ΠῚ 


Ὁ Volume o 
ν NIS 25.00 


index for the over-the-counter market 3.85 to 357.12. . 


gent bulls’ and insists they've never given up faith in new ; | "" 
| 
\ 
] 


ποδδυμιονεν 
Change in liquidity rules seen 


spurring new saving schemes 


By AVI TEMKIN 
Economic Reporter 
The new liquidity margins ar- 
rangements introduced by the Bank 
_ Of Israel starting this week will en- 
able commercial banks to offer their 
clients new types of deposit ac- 
counts, including a Pachak account 
on which depositors will be able to 
write cheques. A 
The liquidity arrangements will 
also encourage banks to offer higher 
interest rates on Pakam accounts for 
over one week, Bank of Israel offi- 
cials said the banks would be able to 
offer their clients to open three- 
month deposit accounts, with an op- 
ὅρη withdraw the money every 
week. - 


« The changes in liquidi juire- 
ment, which Become “etiective 
Thursday, will introduce three dif- 
ferent margins, instead of the cur- 
Tent seven. On accounts of up to six 
days, Pachak and cheque accounts, 
the commercial banks will be re- 
quired to hoid a margin of 33 per 
cent. On accounts of one week to 
three months the margin will be 20 
per cent, while on deposits of over 
three months the margin will be only 
20 per cent. 

The Bank of Israel is confident 
that the wide differences in liquidity 
marpins will encourage the commer- 
cial banks to attract deposits for 
longer terms. Officials said that 
once the new arrangements become 


effective it would be up to the com- 
mercial banks to decide what type of 
accounts to introduce. But the cen- 
tral bank officials are convinced the 
competition between the banks will 
make the introduction of the new 
accounts a matter of time. 

In a related matter, the central 
bank said yesterday that next month 
it would offer the commercial banks 
NIS 300 million in monetary loans 
through tenders, considerably less 
than the NIS 750m. offered in Feb- 
ruary. The central bank said the 
lowering of liquidity margins effec- 
tive Thursday would make it possi- 
ble to lower the sums offered as 
monetary loans to the commercial 
banks. 


Clal form 


ally gains 


control of Polgat 


By JUDY MALTZ 
For The Jerusalem Post 

Clal Ltd. bas taken control of Pol- 
gat Industries Ltd., Israel's leading 
textile frm, in a deal valued at $18 
million. 

Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, signed Thursday evening, 
Clal will acquire the 41 per cent 
equity in the company and will re- 
ceive 54 per cent of the voting rights 
in the company from Israel Polack, 
Polgat’s chairman. Pollack is to re- 
ceive half the value of these shares 
in cash and half m a share swap with 
Clal Ltd., the main holding compa- 
ny, and Clal Industries Ltd., the 
subsidiary that will oversee Polgat. 

The transactions takes effect 
within 30 days. ᾿ 

Amos Sapir, Clal’s deputy man- 
aging director, yesterday told The 
Jerusalem Post that while negotia- 
tions had formally begun only two 
months ago, the holding company 
has been interested in Polgat for 
many years. Polgat’s market value is 
today around $44m. 

Although there had never been 
business dealings between the two 
companies, they shared some of the 
same top management figures. Pol- 
lack, for example, was one of the 
founders of Clal and has for, many. 
years served as chairman of its 
board, while Clal Managing Direc- 
tor Aharon Dovrat is also a vice 


plant, but warned that those manag- 
ers at Polgat’s factories who were 
not up to par would be dismissed. 
““We at Clal have no problem with 
that, since we are not a Histadrut 
enterprise,” he said. 

The main challenge ahead, ac- 
cording to Sapir, is to integrate the 


Israel Pollack 


(LPP.A) 


marketing, distribution and financ- 
ing operations dust Fount and Kitan. 
said he h gat’s already 
strong ties with Britain’s Marks 
Spencer chain stores would help Ki- 


Frutarom plans 
$8.7m. expansion 


By JUDY MALTZ 
Electrochemical 


chairman at Polgat. Both Pollack tan in that market. Although the Price Volume % 
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to foreign entities. 

Excluding this provision, Leumi 
claims that its French unit’s profit 
would have improved over 1986. 
The bank's total assets edged up 4.4 
per cent in local currency terms to 
2.6 billion francs. Within this total, 
credit in francs climbed 39 per cent 
while that denominated im other cur- 
ly in dollars — felt 15 


cent gain over the previous year’s 
$6.7m. as 
However, ἃ large factor in this 
increase was the one-time profit that 
resulted from the sale of leasehold 
perty rights. This brought in 
$m. of one-time income, and 
gross profit to $12m., com- 

with $6.7m. in 1986. ; ¢ ke 

Leumi New York paid $3.3m. in rencies— primayil 
taxes last year, up from a negligible per cent because, of currency 

$300,000 the year before. On the fluctuations. ὴ 
basis of ongoing operations, there- 
fore, the bank’s pene oe Las 
modestly, by about per : 
Corured see climbed $9m. to reach 
$141m., and total assets grew mar- 
ginally to $2.93 billion. Leumt Wew 
York’s loan portfolio grew 9 per 
«Το. 
et ial factors were also at work 


at Hunk Leumi France, where profit 


A SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET 
for fiscal 1987 amounting to NIS 
1.16 billion, which will cover in- 
creases in civil service salaries, sub- 
sidy expenditures and other cost in- 
creases not accounted for in the 
original budget, was apprvoed ret- 
roactively by the cabinet yeterday. 


Weekend Radio Reporter 
“SOUGHT BY 


ization. 
American news organiza 
wo κᾶν 323; 02-237444, beeper 20101. , 


THF HEBREW υηινξηστν 
᾿ 4, IERUSALEL: 


The public is hereby invited to.bid for the purchase of 


F LAND AT KFAR SAVA Investor 
ἌΡΓΟΥ μὰ located in section 8, block 6427; size of Sought 
ΤῊΝ ραν about 82 ἀμπαπὶ TOSS δῖ δ μξς αὶ $350,000 
Kiar Save-Ra‘anana junction. PY for the launching of 


i Room 201, 
Forms for participating in the tender are available at 
x 2nd phy of the Administration Burs, ΜῈ 
lebrew Uni rsity of Jerusalem, Gr . Tel. 02584773, 
ea eany, pe 8.30 a.m.-2.30 p.m., or upon written request. 
Final date for submission of bids: 11 au, Monday. ΡΠ ay 
Ths University does not undertake to accept the highest 
other bid. : 


products based on 

advanced medical 
_ « technology, 

for the US market. 


’ Tel. 02-226140, 233105, 
Sun. - Thur., 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


Exports to 


Egypt up 
200% in °87 


By JUDY MALTZ 
For The Jerusalem Post 

Direct exports from Israel to 
Egypt tripled in 1987 from $2 mil- 
lion to $6m., Max Livnat, head of 
the Foreign Trade Administration 
at the Ministry of Industry and 
Trade said yesterday. : 

Including indirect exports 
through third countries, fe said, the 
actual figure $10 mil- 
Yion, with agricultural inputs and 
equipment accounting for the bulk 
of these sales. 

Livnat estimated there was stil} a 
large untapped market in Egypt for 
Israeli high technology goods, pas- 
ticularly medical and telecommuni- 
cations equipment. 

Despite this impressive growth in 

Lexports, Isracli industrialists still 
complain that Egyptian bureaucracy 
is making life difficult for them. 

In a recent interview with The 
Jerusalem Post, industrialist Gad 
Propper, who recently joined Paz- 
chem Ltd., charged that Israel was 
being denied a multi-million dollar 

micais market in Egypt be- 
cause of excessive redtape. 

Situated just across the border, 
with similar climate and terrain con- 
ditions, he said, Egypt was a natural 
market for Israeli agrochemicals 
producers. 

Livnat acknowledged that Israelis 
were subject to more redtape in 
Egypt than exporters from other 
countries. In many instances, it 
could take as long as three moaths 
for an Israeli to obtain an export 
license, he said. 


woerning, particalarly 
‘| labour federation agreeing to give up , 


the cost-of-living increment due 
workers next month in return for an 


it. 
In a meeting with Kessar, Manu- 
facturers Association President Dov 


ance, there is no deal,”* Kessar later 
commented. 


Lautman argued that the decline 
in exports, and a Slowdown in local 


was ἱ 
But as far as Kessar is concerned, 
the present C-o-L accord will stay in 
force until it expires at the end of 


March. Only then, said Kessar, 


drut would not agree to abolish the 
creases in line with inflation. 


preparatory talks on the issue. Trea- 
sury officials have also recently de- 
nied speculation that a package deal 
is on the cards. 

Kessar said he hoped a new wage 
deal, for both the public and private 
sectors, would be reached in time to 
be paid in April's salaries. He added 
that he thought Nissim shared this 
eS ee the Histadrut’s cen- 


tral committee yesterday praised the . 


Sheshinski panel on tax reform for 
its propsal to introduce 2 capital 
gains tax. Prof. Eitan Sheshinski, 
who chaired the panel that prepared 
the report, attended the committee's 
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Kessar rejects early pack 


ge deal 


discussion. He insisted that despite 


mgr) 
also rejected the proposal to i 
tax benefits for development towns. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 


Exports of 
tomatoes to 
U.S. resume 


Starting yesterday, Israeli farmers 


are once again permitted to export 
their tomatoes to the U.S. market. 


Stock Indices 


A week earlier, Washington had 
banned tomato imports from some 
20 countries, including Israel, on the 
grounds that they were infected by 
the Mediterranean fly. Israeli agri- 
cultural officials ‘had expressed 
shock at this decision, claiming they 
had never heard of such complaints 
before. ; 

But an Israel Agriculture Ministry 
Tepresentative was sent to Washing- 
ton last week, where he succeeded 

in convincing U.S. officials that 

there were no problems with the 
Isracli tomatoes, Agriculture Minis- 
try Deputy Director-General Arye 
Zaeff said yesterday. 

Israel typically exports about 
2,000 tons of hothouse tomatoes, 
worth an estimated $6 million, to 
the U.S. each year. 


chase, and pay 4 per cent interest 
per year. He said that $500 miltion 
worth of such debentures could be 
sold “in a matter of two or three 
years”, to encourage potential in- 
vestors in development town indus- - 


try. 

Gaon admitted that he had raised 
the proposal before the Board of 
Governors of the Jewish Agency, 
but that it bad fallen on-deaf ears 
there. 


Bruno to Mexico 

Ban¥ of Israel Governor Michael 
Bruno left over the weekend for 
Mexico, where he will be visiting for 
10 days at the invitation of Miguel 
Mancera, the head of Mexico's cen- 
tral bank. 

The central bank said Bruno 
would meet with Mexican President 
Miguel de la Madrid and some of his 
ministers, who are interested in 
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involves jewish singles in an exciting world of ΚΣ γι, 


Find out more about TANDU —and at the same time, 


TOUR WITH YOUR KIND OF 


TANDU, World Jewish Singles Club, announces its 1988 world travel 
programme. Enjoy the vacation of your life and expand your horizons 
with the kind of people you like—Jewish singles from TANDU's 
membership roil of thousands of people from around theword. 


Only a few places left 
for Tandu’s Tour to 


KENYA. 
March 17-27 
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The Agency faces reality 


IT HAS TAKEN nearly 40 years, but at long last the Jewish 
Agency appears to have begun adjusting to the realities of 
Israeli statehood. Three decisions adopted by its board of 
governors last week suggest a dawning realization that the 
Agency can no longer play the anachronistic role of a parallel 
government, as it were, if it wishes to maintain credibility and 
effectiveness. : 

One decision endorsed the main recommendation of the 
Katz Committee Report last year, calling for the transfer of 
immigrant absorption services to the government. Another 
decision provided for an administrative shakeup designed to 
eliminate the ancient system of Agency departments as inde- 
pendent political fiefdoms. The third decision was to sell off 
economic assets that had long ceased to be relevant to the 
Agency’s purposes and programmes. 

The Katz Report found a major source of the Agency’s 
irrelevance and wastefulness to lie in its vaunted self-image as 
a governmental authority in direct competition with the gov- 
ernment of Israel. Thus it happened that the establishment of 
the Ministry of Absorption in 1968 led not to a decrease but to 
an increase in the Agency's activities in the field of immigrant 
absorption. 

Obsessed with the symbolic and political trappings of pow- 
er, the Agency failed to appreciate the crucial distinction 
between the proper functions of an authentic government, and 
those of a non-profit organization. 

It is plainly a government's responsibility to provide basic 
services, such as temporary housing for new immigrants. Non- 
profit bodies such as the can make a useful contribu- 
tion only if they confine their role to providing supplemental 
services. 

Under the new administrative reform, the chairman of the 
Agency executive will be responsible for ensuring that Agency 
departments implement the policies set by the board of gover- 
nors. For any normal social service organization, especially 
one with a $420 million annual budget, this would be standard 
practice. Until now, however, policy decisions made by the 
Jewish Agency board could be ignored by the political barons 
who control the departments, or they could get lost in the 
creaky administrative machinery at the disposal of the chair- 
man. 


During his eight years as Agency chairman, Arye Dulzin 
strenuously resisted attempts by the Diaspora fund raisers to 
invest him with the powers of a “‘chief executive,” apparently 
because he felt it was beneath his dignity to be directly 
accountable to the board for his actions. His newly elected 
successor, Simcha Dinitz, has now happily bowed to the 
imperative of accountability. 


It is significant that the three decisions, together with other 
Measures intended τὸ reduce wasté and increasé éfficiency, 
were pushed through mainly. at the initiative of the fund 
raisers. These Diaspora representatives found willing part- 
ners, however, in the new chairman and in some of the other 
leaders of the World Zionist Organization who had come to 
realize that the Agency's poor image can only be refurbished 
by changing its functions and mode of operation. 


Defining the military norm 


WHEN soldiers use truncheons against rioting Palestinians in 
the occupied territories two issues arise, one of efficacy, the 
other of legality. 

The practical assumption behind the employment of the 
truncheon as a principal instrument of riot-control has been 
that it will put paid to the disorders bloodlessly, causing the 
least amount of physical damage to the rioters and political 
damage to Israel's standing and image. That assumption has 
not been borne aut by the experience of the five weeks since 
the defence minister, Yitzhak Rabin, gave his now famous 
orders. 


Although the level of Palestinian violence has been some- 
what reduced, partly due to the rioters’ natural exhaustion, the 
disorders are continuing and the rebellious mood of the popu- 
lation eng Pun even be on the rise. The arrival of the U.S. 
secretary of state on Thursday is ed to be the fora 
fresh outburst of rioting. haba ais 

Pictures of the truncheon in action, a ing on television 
screens the world over, may have done greater injury to the 
country’s image than anything, including guns, has ever done 
before. In the meantime, there are also signs that the trun- 
cheon has been found wanting as soldiers find themselves 
compelled to resort to weapons. 

Their efficacy apart, however, do the beatings as they have 
been practised pass the test of IDF legality ? In itself, the use 
of the truncheon to put down violent rioting is perfectly lawful 
in occupied territomes certainly no less than on the streets of 
Paris or on U.S. campuses. But no mode of using the trun- 
chiéon, even if it does not result in killing, is legal. This has 
been the nub of the argument betweeen Mr. Rabin and some 
Of his critics, who have claimed that’ what the defence minister 
was passing off as deplorable exceptions to the army’s proper 
conduct, was fast coming to resemble a new illegal norm: 

Now the IDF’s own chief law officer, Tat-Aluf Ammon 
Strashnow, has settled that argument, without even referring 
to the problem of the truncheons, and without troubling the 
High Court of Justice. A reasonable amount of force, the 


Judge Advocate-General has stated, may be used to put down - 


violent demonstrations and to seize si rioters who 
resist detention. But once the riot has been broken up, or ἃ 
suspect detained, any further use of force is illegal. ᾿ 

Punishment, in other words, whether for its own sake or for 
deterrence, is not for soldiers to administer, nor for their 
commanding officers to order. Those among them-who issue 
such orders and those who obey them are in violation of the 
law, and will stand trial. 

Had the troops in Judea, Samaria and Gaza been notified as 
clearly and unambiguously of what they may and may not do 
five weeks ago, they and the country as a whole might have 
been spared a great deal of trouble, and anguish. . 
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“| for their benefit, yes; but 


The UJA Green Line 


IF THE DIG-IN, do-nothing-and 
pray-for-the-best policy were can- 
didly presented, one could at least 
find out if it is supported by half the 
electorate rather than by half the 
cabinet. It could also be recognized 
as one point of view, even by those 
who consider it disastrous. 

But it is not thus presented. In- 
stead, we have for a long time been 
treated to a show of make-believe 
and illusion, where nothing is to be 
seen for what it is. Every verbal 


vice, every play on the audience's 
senses and emotions, is resorted to 
so that the stage may become ob- 
scured, the actors’ moves veiled, 
and unreal images conjured up in 
the public mind. 
_ A mockery is made of the mean- 
ing of words. False labels are stuck 
on issues. Deep cleavages are de- 
scribed as national unity, tactical ex- 
pediency elevated to the status of 
consensus. Domination becomes co- 
existence. Crisis translates into 
“What's the hurry?” 
εἶ ment with me means be- 

trayal of Zionism. Dragging my feet 
is promoting the peace process. Ne- 
gotiation turns into national suicide, 
no less; and the very refusal of 
meaningful talks equals resisting 
foreign dictates. The list is long. 

In short, day after day we are 
served generous portions of Orwell- 
ian doublespeak ~ homemade style. 
Only the most limentary 
opinion of the average Israeli’s intel- 
ligence could make one assume that 
he will for ever be content with that. 


FROM TIME TO time, stale ideas 
for a settlement of the conflict are 
rehashed, in the safe knowledge that 
the other side will not entertain 


em. 

One of these is the resurrection of 
the old autonomy proposal. This 
writer headed one of the working 
groups at the defunct autonomy 
talks after Camp David. With hind- 
sight, they never really stood a 
chance of leading anywhere. 

Largely, of course, because Egypt 
— Sadat’s self-confidence notwith- 
standing — did not have a mandate 
from the Palestinians to negotiate 
on their behalf. To pressure Israel 


THE ARTICLE by Neale Katz of 
the United Israel ΑἹ |, (Jerusa- 
Jem Post, January 26) defending the 
UIJA’s refusal to allocate funds 
across the Green Line is an attempt 
τ τρσαεε τις τοῦδετ fbb 
τς in the growing UJA cover-up. 
He describes at length the incident 
when the UJA almost tost its U.S. 
tax-exempt status because it used 
funds “for security needs,” and 
stresses that U.S. law prohibits the 
use of funds for “security, military, 
of political purposes.” 
This entire argument is merely a 
distraction. No one involved in the 
current battle with the UJA has re- 
quested or suggested that UJA 
funds be allocated for security pur- 
poses. Clearly, that would violate 
the U.S. tax laws on both sides of 
the Green Line. What is being de- 
manded is that UJA money be used 
for recognized charitable purposes, 
including education and social 
welfare. 


LLAST YEAR, a successful Youth 


Aliya educational programme was 


.] forced to close because of this UJA 


policy. Project Shimshon was a high 
school for English-speaking stu- 
dents from the U.S. and Canada. As 
the cost of its rented space in West 
Jerusalem became prohibitive 
Youth Aliya decided to move it to 
the Sephardi Centre in the Oid City. 
After months of discussion, the 
pian was dropped, as is explained in 


the Jewish Agency to Shmuel Ben- 
Hillel, director of the Sephardi 
Centre: 

“... To our dismay, we have been 
informed that the Jewish Agency is 
not. permitted to transfer funds 


violates American law regarding 
UJA funds... We have looked for 
ways to try to overcome this legal 
problem, but without success. There 
is no legal way in which it can be 
done... It is with great dismay, 
therefore, that we are forced to give 
up this wonderful idea that we de- 
veloped agg 

Were this truly a requisite of the 
U.S. tax authorities it could have 


been accepted as a necessary, albeit 
unfortunate, occurrence. But, in 


letter to U.S. Senator Aifonse 
D‘Amato: 


ρον In reply to juery ... 25 to 
whether ‘centibutions τὸ INE and 
UIA for their exempt purposes in 
East Jerusalem, Judea, and Samar- 
ja, would be deductible... the fact 
that qualified organizations may be 
engaged in spending their contribu- 
tions outside the U.S. does not dis- 
allow the donor’s deduction because 


“that cheques made out to the 
INF... are tax exempt and that the 
question of earmarking such funds 
for projects in Jerusalem, Judea, or 
Samaria is up to the JNF.” 


WHEN PRESENTED with these 
letters, the UJA refused to acknowl- 
edge what was written in black and 
white, Théy then claimed that it was 
the U.S. State Department that was 
warming them not to spend U.S. tax 
dollars in Jerusalem and other areas 


sleight-of-hand, every rhetorical de-. 


across the Green Line of 1967. as it |. 


Autonomy and other tales 


Eliashiv Ben-Horin 


conclude anything that would com- 
mit them. 

Prime Minister Begin knew what 
he was doing when he refused to let 
the imaginative, innovative Moshe 
Dayan head the Israeli team, and 
instead installed a veteran of Israeli 
politics whose orthodoxy could be 
relied upon. Without a radical de- 
parture from Mr. Begin's concept of 
autonomy -- of which there is πὸ 
evidence at present -- starting all 
over again would be flogging a dead 
horse, a mere exercise in frustration 
and futility. 

Is the , then, just to play 
for time? Very well, but time for 
what? So that in the cong per 
haps. “The paritz may die, or the 
iy may die?” Nice Yiddish story, 
but they never do. 

Then again, we are handed the 
old story about this not being “a 
time for talking,” what with unrest 
in the territories. 

Fine, but before the unrest. we 
were told that we were “practically 
at peace,” and thus, why hurry? Af- 
ter the unrest dies down - if it does— 
there will again be “no burry.” 

Talks should start. not because of 
the present trouble, but in spite of it. 
For ultimately, the issue is not the 
spectacle of the Arab stone-throw- 
ing of today but the vision we have 
of our own tomorrow. 


THE OLDEST tale of them all is 
the “only direct negotiations” slo- 
gan. A noble principle. All our gov- 
ernments have preached it; none has 
allowed it to stand in the way of 
reaching necessary agreement. 


The fact is that never since the” 


establishment of Israel has any ma- 
jor open Israeli-Arab accord been 
concluded through direct negotia- 
tion alone. 

The armistice agreements were 
achieved at Rhodes with Ralph 
Bunche of the UN nudging the an- 
tagonists into them when they were 
teady. with everybody talking to 
him rather than to each other. 
Cease-fires had to be “ordered” by 
the Security Council after their 
terms had been hammered ont by 


Hadassah Marcus 


across the Green Line, as they (the 
State Department), would force the 
IRS to take away the UJA tax-ex- 
empt status. - 


UIA, the JNF, and the UIA into not 
spending funds outside of pre-1967 

een Line Israel. The reports you 
cite which alleged this are incorrect. 
The Department of State has made 
no such threats. 

“The IRS, which is responsible 
for U.S. tax policy, has not ruled 
that the American tax-exempt or- 
ganizations which contribute funds 
for use in areas occupied by Israel in 
1967 will thereby lose their tax-ex- 
empt status.” 

He continued that U.S. govern- 
ment funds are the only funds re- 
stricted to use within the Green 
Line, although they don't “encour- 
age™ that any funds be used to sup- 
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major powers in separate consulta- 
tion with the belligerents. 

To reach the separation-of forces 
arrangements in the aftermath of 
the Yom Kippur War, the tireless 
Henry Kissinger had to shuttle all 
over the area, haggling over every 
last detail with each of the govera- 
ments concerned. 

And without president Carter’s 
hopping from bungalow to bunga- 
low for 17 days, no white smoke 
would have risen over Camp David. 

Israelis and Arabs both, even 
when they wanted to, have always 
been unable to reconcile differences 
by themselves, without some out- 
side help. 

Dr. Kissinger once publicly al- 
most blamed his immersion in the 
Vietnam talks for the outbreak of 
the Yom Kippur Was: if only he had 
been available to deal with the Mid- 
dle East in time... 

Vintage Kissinger, of course. But 
what a tragedy if, years from now, 
one. of his successors should feel 
moved to speak in a similar vein. 
SECRETARY OF STATE Shultz 
seems bent on doing his best to 
bring Israel and Jordan together 
openly. under psychological and 
substantive cirumstances tolerable 
for both. 

Perhaps he feels that the super- 
power he represents can do no less 
than to take by their hands. as gent- 
ly as possible, two of his friends who 
need support in walking to their 
meeting-place. 

If so, he is right. Hard bargains 
stould be struck with him, but he 
should not be discouraged from per- 
forming his task. Not for his sake. 
but for our own. 

Possibly πὸ solution will, or in- 
deed can, be found that both sides 
can live with. But nothing will be 
lost, and much may be gained, by 
giving negotiations a decent chance. 
Even if only so that we will be able 
to tell ourselves and our sons that 
we honestly tried. 

As for those who prefer the future 
risks of permanent conflict to the 
present certainty of painful compro- 
mise, let them say so without equiv- 
ocation. They will be respected for 
their candour. 


BAN 
OF ISRAEL IS 
OFF “® <r 


DUTCH APPEAL 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post _ friends of Israel do it no sérvice by- 

Sir, -- Since the founding of the - remaining silent at this crucial point. 
State of Israel, the existence of this _ in its history. oe 
small Jewish nation has been con- _- Because of their concern for the- 
tinually threatened. If Israe!’s Arab safety and the future of Israel as δ΄. 
neighbours had not once again democratic and humane state,:. 
threatened its existence in 1967, Blanes, a group of progressive Jews- 
there would be no conflict over the in Holland, took the initiative of. 
eccupied territories of the West organizing, within the Dutch Jewish: _ 
Bank and the Gaza Strip today. comotunity, a petition to the Israeli- . 

In many countries in the world, government. Among the more than. 
there is a disgraceful lack of respect 160 signers of this petition are Ed _ 
for human rights; but it often seems van Thijn, Mayor of Amsterdam; 
as if the United Nations are quicker Hedy d'Ancona, member of the 
to condemn Israel. For the above European Parliament; Jacques Wal- 
reasons, Israel's many friends are age, member of the Dutch Parlia- 
reticent to criticize Israeli policies. ment; and Marga Minco, a well- 
Bur this is not the issue atstakenow. known author. 

What is at stake is the fact that The petition was presented to the 
there is nothing in the present upris- counsellor of the Israeli Embassy in 
ing that justifies the extreme use Of ‘The Hague. It urges Israel to stop its 
violence and repression by the jo) ἧκε i ithe od ὍΣΣ 
Israeli army in the occupied territor- ote ἀπῇ oak a political solution 
ies. What Goes the Israeli go ‘Mave το this enduring conflict — a solution 
ment expect of people who have tick does justice to the national 
lived under military occupation for litical and fumanitarian ira. 
20 years and who have no hope ee both Je APE .2SP! 
whatsoever for their future nor for "°"S0 be sds estinians. 


The writer was a senior member of 
Israel’s foreign service. 


that of coming generations? RINKE VAN DEN BRINK 
The violent repression in the occu- JENNY EBEL 
pied territories has to stop. The Amsterdam. 
impose on private donors the policy BLEEDING HEARTS : 


the U.S. applies to U.S. public 


tween nations need-not last where it 
is willed otherwise: Germany and 
France, America and Japan, and 
yes, Egypt and Israel. 


Finally Ms. Isserlis reveals tie - 
crudest of galut/ghetto complexes 
when making it Quite clear that what 
bothers her most is what the gentiles, 
might say. Does she really ‘expect, 
soldiers to weigh any: possible em- 
barrassment American Jews might 
have before taking any action? 

__ Memories are so short! How long 
is it since America totally ignored 
the safety, never mind the embar- 
rassment, of Americans and Euro- 
peéans living in Libya? 

NATAN KANE. 


«Τὸ the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - As an ex-Cockney, I wish to 
express my exasperation with the 
“bleeding hearts without bleeding 
brains” whose letters have been giv- 
éii sO much space in recent weeks 
following the “disturbances.” The 
one which has stung me to put pen 
to paper is from Joan Isserlis (Feb- 
ruary 5). 


In the very first paragraph, Joan 
Isserlis pera she knows nothing 
about handling riots, but offers no 
alternative to what she considers 
morally wrong. She then proceeds 
to posit the dilemma faced by all 
security forces in democratic coun- 
hoa hatte 
Α 6 seeds of hatred for tions 
ter to the Sephardi Centre. to come. A brief glance at history 
It is time they publicly admit their | shows, however, that hatred be- 
cover-up and accept full responsibil- - 
ity for their actions. Moreover, this | | 
policy should be changed immedi- 
ately in order that all worthy educa- 
tional programmes be supported in 
Jerusalem or wherever Jews may 
live. 
lise Commun Reta foie 
committee for UJA funding for 
Jews of Jerusalem, Judea, τα ΤΣ 
and the Golan. 


NOW THAT BOTH the IRS and 
the State Department have made it . 
clear that the UJA is, free, and has_ 
always been free, to spend its contri- 
butions any place it chooses, it is 
essential that the UJA leadership 
admit that, all along, it has been. an 
internal UJA decision not to use 
funds in Judea, Samaria, includi 
erusalem. 


Je - 

There has never been a law; there 
has never been any pressure. The 
source of this charade has been the 
UJA management itself. 

The UJA leadership has simply 
misled its contributors as in the let- 
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